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HEINRICH HEINE’S LAST POEMS AND THOUGHTS.' 


A new book by Heinrich Heine! How does this announcement 
affect us? It is not so many years ago since such an announcement 
would have excited to the utmost the whole reading public of 
Europe. With what hungry eagerness, and feverish impetuosity, 
has each new book of Heine’s been received by his contemporaries 
ever since the publication of the Reisebilder! Why, then, do we 
shrink, and pause, and hesitate to open the volume which now comes 
to us in Heine’s name? Alas! between this volume and all the 
others there is a grave. Ay, and something sadder than the grave 
—a long, long dying agony. 

When we have once taken leave of a man for life, his unexpected 
reappearance cannot but disconcert us. Time, in the interval, has 
changed the conditions of intercourse between us and him. Heine 
is still, par excellence, the poet of the nineteenth century. But the 
century is already older than its poet. And if, in this, his latest 
volume, fresh from the Hamburg printing-press, we find again 
the man we remember—the poet of the Buch der Liede and the 
Romanzero, hardly will he find in us the public which we also 
remember—the public to which those poems were addressed. 

It is impossible to read without a feeling of profound melancholy 
the book now set before us by Mr. Strodtmann, Heine’s literary 
executor. It is like reading an inventory of the personal effects of a 
dead friend; a list methodically arranged for public inspection of 
the furniture of the dead man’s most private and secret chambers, to 
which, during his lifetime, not even his intimates were admitted. It 
is from the hand of a corpse that this book has been taken by those 


(1) Lerzre GepicHTz unD GEDANKEN voN Heryricw Herne. Aus dem Nachlasse 
des Dichters, zum ersten Male veroeffentlicht. Hamburg: Hoffman und Campe, 1869. 
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who place it in our own. So long as he was yet alive, Heine withheld 
the gift. Let us, therefore, bear in mind the circumstances in which 
we receive it, and duly respect the reticence of the departed. 
Heinrich Heine was the first-born of his century. He used to say, 
“T am the first man of my time;” for he was born in the year 1800, and 
we are all of his family. But the little ones who, half frightened by 
Heine’s audacity, half reassured by his success, so timidly and won- 
deringly followed his madcap pursuit of modern ideas across their 
grandfathers’ fences and ditches, are now grown up, have finished 
their education, and entered into their inheritance. The most per- 
ceptive and discriminating of English critics’ (himself a poet as 
well as thinker) has, with his usual felicitous accuracy, distinguished 
Heine from all other poets of his time as a soldier, and (since 
Goethe’s death) the most brilliant soldier, in the war of the liberation 
of humanity. Yes, but if Heine could now, like his own great 
master, Mephistopheles, slip back unawares into the chair of doctrine 
from which the timid and blushing disciple of Doctor Faust was 
encouraged by that notable autograph, Evitis sicut Deos scientes bonum 
et malum, would not Heine also be as abashed and disconcerted as 
Mephistopheles himseif by the astonishing progress of his former 
pupils? Mr. Tennyson has complained that 





** All can raise his flower now, 
For all have got the seed. 
And now again the people 

Call the flower a weed.” 
But Mr. Tennyson’s flower is a flower of language. Heine’s is a 
flower of thought; and the seed of it has been carried farther and 
wider, and borne fruit more abundantly, than could possibly have 
been the case had it not contained— 

‘That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.” 


Heine himself declares that in poetry form is everything. But 
the ultimate value of that everything is determined by what also 
determines the form of it. Every form of genius is imitable. It is 
the genius of the form which remains wnigue. Heine’s verse, highly 
spiced and richly flavoured though it be, is yet a sauce of which 
many inferior cooks now know the receipt. And, if they knew it 
not already, they would easily learn it from this little book, which 
is a complete culinary manual by the inventor himself of the cwisine 
d la. Heine. It smells of the kitchen; and the worst of it is, that 
before opening it we have tasted and relished to the full the daintiest - 
and choicest viands that ever left that kitchen; and the savoury 
odour, which whets the appetite of the still hungry, somewhat 
sickens the nostrils of the already full. No writer was ever more 
deliberate and reticent than Heine in regard to publication. The 

(1) Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
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négligé in which it was his pleasure to present himself before the 
public was a studied négligé, carefully arranged in private. His 
immense naturalness is never naif. He possessed in the highest 
degree the art of being natural. What if we now find his writing- 
desk open? Before looking into it, let us, at least, remember that 
he himself kept it locked. He never set his least work in our sight 
before it was highly finished ; and who can suppose that he would 
willingly have suffered us to look over his shoulder while he was 
about it, and so detect the secret of its manipulation? Not much of 
what is here exposed of Heine’s work has the appearance of having 
been destined to leave his workshop in its present state. The editor 
of these fragments avers that Heine was only prevented by death 
from putting the finishing touch to them. But it is precisely the 
finishing touch which determines the effect of all work; and it is to 
finishing touches that Heine’s work especially owes its peculiar 
elegance. Be that as it may, however, even Heine’s unfinished work 
is well worth contemplating. We are thankful for the sight of it. 
His beauties, though only half dressed, are beauties still; and we, 
who have so often been bewildered by the charm of their elder sisters, 
since those enchanting coquettes first came out, can easily imagine 
with what matchless grace of movement these pretty orphans 
would have worn the grande toilette which they will never now 
receive. Some few of them, however, are full grown, full dressed, 
and fully equipped for conquest. 

“ Last Poems and Thoughts of Heinrich Heine” is the title of the 
little volume just published at Hamburg by Heine’s old publishers, 
Messrs. Hoffman and Campe. But this title can hardly be true of 
all the verse and prose to which it is prefixed. Mr. Strodtmann, the 
editor, observes that Heine never dated his manuscripts; and many 
of those which he has now printed have the appearance of being the 
discarded (or perhaps, rather, the thriftily swept together and pre- 
served) remains of work previously completed,—chips, in short, and 
shavings, which are, indeed, the produce of work, but not the parts 
belonging to any work. A careful hand has strung together these 
scattered, glittering particles of Heine’s genius—a hundred and more 
of them on a single string—and here they are. What shall we do 
with them? I know of no Aves which may be told to the beads of 
such a rosary. They will help none of us to say our prayers com- 
fortably. I advise all pious souls to avoid the sight of them. They 
sparkle and flash with such a diabolical twinkle, and yet withal so 
playfully, so prettily ! 

Heine is the poet of the profane vulgar; and it is the exceptional 
merit of him to have uplifted into the sacred sphere of poesy the 
consciousness of what is vulgar and profane in our experience of 
ourselves. He did not withhold his pearls from the swine’s snout ; for 
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he knew that his audience dwell not so much in a paradise as in a 
piggery. Consider, however, what such a piggery would be without 
such pearls. It is the function of the poet, not merely to interpret 
us to ourselves, but also to reconcile us to ourselves by interpreting 
us poetically. Heine has done this for the children of his own age ; 
and it is not so much his manner of saying things, as his manner of 
seeing things, that has enabled him to do it. Among these remains 
of his treasury there are some perfect pearls; and in all his regalia 
I know no pearl more perfect, of its kind, than the little poem of 
“ Bimini,” now for the first time published. Let all who are neither 
boys nor virgins draw near and listen. 

The legend runs that, just as Kepler lighted on the great laws of 
celestial mechanism whilst seeking for the harmony of the spheres, so 
the Spaniard, Juan Ponce de Leon, discovered Florida in his search 
after a fabled island supposed to contain the Fountain of Youth. Is 
it Heine himself, or the legend, that we have to thank for the name 
of this island? I know not. But there is a childish sound in the 
name of Bimini which is charmingly suited to the symbolisation of 
a childish belief; and if Heine did not invent it, he must have been 
fascinated and attracted by it, no less than Ponce de Leon himself. 
The legend seems made for the mocking, yet pensive, play of his 
delicate fancy; and there is a rare fitness of things in the fact that 
Heine has bequeathed to us from his death-bed the poetic interpre- 
tation of it. One cannot but feel that, had he not lived to write 
“Bimini,” the poetry of the legend would never have been written 
at all—never written, at least, for the children of the nineteenth 
century. 

The versification of the poem is in unrhymed stanzas, which Heine 
often used for subjects of this kind, and which seem intended to imi- 
tate, or at least to remind us of, the Spanish ballad metre. Heine’s 
verse, however, is not assonantic, nor does it strictly maintain the 
alternation of double and single endings. The poem itself is dis- 
tributed into four parts, preceded by a prologue, in which, after a 
passing sneer at the irrepressible “blue flower” of the German 
Romanticists, the poet bursts into an ecstacy of half ironical, half 
serious, admiration for that— 


“Age of faith,—of faith in marvels, 
—And itself the greatest marvel! 
When so many marvels happened 
That men no more maryelled at them.” 


He describes how 


‘¢_One morning, bridelike blushing, 
Rose from out the ocean’s azure 
A new oceanic maryel,— 
An entirely new world. 
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** A new world, with new world species, 
—Human species, bestial also, 
New world birds, and trees, and flowers, 


999 


And new world diseases too! 


Meanwhile, until such time as this eld world of ours—our own old 
world—shall have been also marvellously transformed by the magic 
power of the Modern Spirit (the Black Art of Berthold Schwartz, and 
the still more cunning black art of a certain conjuror of Mayence), 
the voluptuous and splendid effluence of the New World, with the 
glitter of its gems and the perfume of its spices, streams into the 
heart of the Old, and fills men’s veins with the lust of gold and 
pleasure. 
‘Soon, however, gold,—gold only,— 
Rests the universal symbol ; 
Since all other earthly pleasures 
Gold, the yellow pimp, procures. 


‘*Gold was now the first word utter'd 
By the Spaniard to the Indian ; 
Gold was the first thing he asked for, 
Gold first,—water afterwards. 


** All Peru and Mexico 
Saw this gold thirst’s orgie holden. 
Cortez and Pizarro wallow’d, 
Drunk with gold,—in gold. 


** At the sack of Quito’s temple 
Lopez Bacca stole the sun’s orb, 
Which twelve hundredweight of gold weigh’d ; 
But he lost it that same night 


** On a luckless cast o’ the dice box ; 
And the people keep the proverb— 
‘It was Lopez who (the gamester ') 
Lost the sun before it rose.’ 


‘Oh, but they were mighty gamblers, 
Mighty thieves and mighty murderers, 
(No man is entirely perfect, ) 
Yet ntiraculous deeds they did ; 


‘* Deeds surpassing all the prowess 
Of the fiercest soldatesque, 
From the mighty Holofernes 
Down to Haynau and Radetsky ! 


‘** In the age of miracles 
Men’s deeds were miraculous. 


Who believes the impossible 
Can the impossible achieve. 


‘* And in those days ’twas fools only 
Were the doubters: the believers 
(There’s the wonderfullest wonder !) 
Were, in those days, men of sense. 
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* * . o 


‘Strange! from that miraculous 
Age of faith in miracles 
I am haunted by the tale of 
Don Juan Ponce de Leon ; 


‘* Who discovered Florida, 
But for many a year long, vainly 
Wandering, sought the wondrous island 
His soul yearned for,—Bimini ! 


‘‘ Bimini! at the enchanting 
Sound of thy sweet name, my bosom 
Heayes, and the forgotten visions 
Of my perisht youth return : 


‘* Faded garlands deck their foreheads, 
Woefully their gazes greet me, 
And dead nightingales pipe faintly 

A slow dying melody. 


‘* Startled, I spring up, and trembling 
So thro’ all this wasted body 
That the seams of my fool’s jackct 
Burst asunder. <Ah, but I 


‘Needs must laugh the moment after, 
For methinks I hear the babble 
Of droll, melancholy parrots 
Babbling round me ‘ Bimini!’ 


‘‘Help me, Muse,—thou mountain fairy 
Of Parnassus ! thou god’s daughter ! 
Help me! put forth all thy potent 
Magic art of poesy. 


‘*Prithee, prove that thou canst conjure ; 
And this lay of mine change straightway 
To a ship,—a wizard shallop, 
Bravely bound for Bimini! 


‘‘Lo! the word is scarcely uttered 
Ere the wish receives fulfilment, 
And from forth the docks of Fancy 

Lightly floats my fairy barque. 


‘¢ «Who's with me for Bimini ? 
Step in, gentlemen and ladies! 
Wind and weather serving, safely 
We shall sail for Bimini. 


‘** Feel you any gouty twinges, 
Noble lords? And you, fair ladies, 
Have you yet on your white foreheads 

Any lurking wrinkle spied ? 
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*«< Follow me to Bimini, 
There shall you be surely rid of 
All such troublesome discomforts; 
Hydropathic is the cure. 


‘« «Fear not, gentlemen and ladies ! 
Solid is my boat; and builded 

Of stout troches strong as oak beams 
Are the keel and ribs thereof. 


‘** At the prow sits Fancy. Breezelike, 

In the sails blows blithe Good Humour ; 
Wit my shipmate is,—a brisk one ! 

As tor Common Sense, if he 


‘* «Be on board, I cannot tell you. 
Metaphors my spars and yards are, 
An hyperbole the mainmast, 
And my flag—Black, Red, and Gold.’' 


‘* Black, Red, Gold,—romantic colours! 
Tricolour of Barbarossa : 
Which I’ve also seen at Frankfort, 
In the town church of St. Paul. 


‘Thro’ the seas of Fableland, now, 
Thro’ the azure deeps of Fable, 
Doth my ship,—my wizard shallop, 

Glide along her dream-like course. 


‘ Scattering sparkles, flitting, flashing, 
From the softly-heaving azure, 
Shoals of clumsy-headed dolphins 
Round us gambol as we go. 


‘** And upon their shoulders hoisted, 
Gaily ride my sea-postillions, 
Little Loves, with puft cheeks blowing 
Thro’ the quaintest rosy conches. 


‘Shrilly they their trumpets flourish. 
But, O hark! I hear deep under, 

In the depth of the dim waters, 
Little mocking laughters sound. 


‘* Well I know that sound sarcastic ! 
’Tis the saucy water-faeries 
And pert nixies,—unbelievers 
Who are making fun of us: 


‘* Laughing at my Ship of Folly, 
Laughing at my foolish shipmates, 
Mocking us for our fools’ errand 
To the Isle of Bimini.” 


So ends the prologue, and the poem opens. Part I. A man is 
standing solitary on the beach of Cuba. His dress is half-soldier, half- 
seaman-like,—broad fisherman’s breeches, leathern jerkin ; the ban- 


(1) Colours of the German Conservatives. 
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dalier richly broidered with gold; grey hat with red cock’s feathers ; 
and, of course, the proper conventional Toledo blade. The man is 
old, but in his bearing yet remains the inherent Spanish stateliness. 
This man is Don Juan Ponce de Leon. He is contemplating the 
reflection of his own image in the water. The portrait which that 
liquid looking-glass presents to him is not a flattering one, and at 
last he breaks silence with a sigh :— 


“‘Ts this Juan Ponce de Leon, 
Who as court page in the Palace 
Of Don Gomez, was trainbearer 
To the proud Alcalde’s daughter ? 


‘¢ Lithe and lusty was the cockscomb ; 
Round his neck the golden ringlets 
Dancing, fann’d cheeks warmly glowing 
With the rosy thoughts of youth. 


‘¢ All the ladies of Sevilla 
Knew the sound of his steed’s gallop, 
—Hasten’d, blushing, to the windows 
When he rode along the street.” — 


He recalls the events of his past life: how he was knighted at 
Granada by Don Gonzalvo,; and danced with the Infanta the same 
evening. With years came serious thoughts—-ambition, avarice ; 
and he joined the second expedition of Columbus. How, after the 
return of Columbus, he took ship again with Ojeda—a true knight 
from head to heel; how, later, he was the comrade in arms of 
Bilboa :— 
“*To the Spanish Crown a hundred 
Realms he added,—kingdoms broader 


Far than Europe, and far richer 
Than Venezia and Flanders. 


‘*In requital for the present 
Of those kingdoms,—kingdoms broader 
Far than Europe, and far richer 
Than Venezia and Flanders, 


‘* He received a hempen collar ; 
And like any common sinner 
Was Bilboa, in the market- 
Place of St. Sebastian, hang’d.” 


Don Fernando Cortez was no such noble cavalier, but, as general, 
he had not his equal, and in Mexico— 
‘* Gold, in plenty there I got me, 
Got, too, zounds! the yellow fever, 


And my health I left behind me 
There, among the Mexicans!” 


Now he is Governor of Cuba, for Juanna of Castile and Ferdinand of 
Aragon: has all that men’s ambition runs after—court favour, fame, 
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honours, and the Order of Calatrava; has also a hundred thou- 
sand pesos of gold in bars, precious stones, and sacks of pearls :— 


‘* Ah, those pearls! I never see them 
But they set me thinking, sadly, 
Had I only, in their places, 
Teeth,—as in my younger days. 


‘*Teeth,—young teeth ! and with the teeth too 
Youth itself hath fallen from me ; 
And with powerless indignation 
Rotten stumps I gnash in vain. 


‘* Teeth,—youth’s teeth,—and youth itself too, 
Could I only buy them back, now, 
Gladly would I give, to get them, 
All my sacks of precious pearls, 


‘* All my pearls, and all my jewels, 
All my hundred thousand pesos 
Of gold bars,—my Calatrava’s 
Order, into the bargain, tco! 


‘“‘Take from me wealth, fame, and honours, 
Call me no more Excellenza,— 
Call me rather good-for-nothing 
Youngster, jackanapes, and brat! 


«Blessed Virgin! take thou pity 
On the old fool praying to thee, 
Who with rage and shame pines inly, 
Poor despite his riches all ! 


‘* Blessed Virgin to thee only 

Can I open all my bosom, 
Owning what no saint in heaven 
Ever yet hath heard me own: 


‘* For those saints are men, caraco! 
And from no man eyen in heayen 
Ponce de Leon will stomach 
Pity, kindred to contempt. 


‘But thou, Virgin, art a woman ; 
And tho’ thine immaculate beauty 
Is imperishable, natheless 
Thy fine woman’s wit can feel 


‘* What a perishable mortal 
Needs must suffer, when his noble 
Strength of limb, and lordly manhood, 
Dwindle to a caricature. 


‘‘ Ah, far happier than we are 
Are the trees, that, all together, 
By the selfsame wind of autumn, 
Are divested of their leaves. 


‘* All of them stand bald in winter, 
And there rests no pert young sapling 
To exasperate the old ones 
With its impudent green buds. 
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‘« But we live, alas! we mortals, 
Each one by himself his season ; 
And, the while with some ’tis Winter, 
With the others it is Spring. 


. 


‘ This it is that makes thrice bitter 
Unto Age its impuissance, 
Flouted by the superabandance 
Of the strength and joy of Youth. 


. 


* Blessed Virgin! bid the sunbeam 
Warm once more my veins long frozen, 
Bid the Spring-wind in my bosom 
Wake once more the nightingales, 


To these cheeks give back the rose-bloom, 

‘To these brows the golden ringlet 
Give again,—O blessed Virgin ! 

Give me back my youth again!” 
shore the knight, true to his sailor habits, sleeps in 
and, that he may not miss the accustomed movement 
of the waters, it is the business of Caca, an old Indian woman, to 
swing the hammock, and fan away the mosquitoes with her fan of 
peacock’s feathers. And, while she rocks this old child in his airy 
cradle, the old woman sings softly a song 
land :-— 


Part Il. On 


his hammock ; 





an old song—of her own 


*«* Little birdling, Colibri, 
Lead us, thou, to Bimini! 
Fly thou on before : we follow 
In canoes with streamers flying. 


‘* «Tittle fishling, Brididi, 
Lead us, thou, to Bimini! 
Swim thou on before: we follow 
With rich-blossom’d branches rowing. 


***Tn the isle of Bimini 
Blooms the everlasting spring-time ; 
Golden larks in azure heavens 
Warble there their tirili. 


‘* *Lissom wild flowers over-wander 
Lustrous meadows, sweet savannahs, 
Glowing with voluptuous colours, 
Breathing passionatest odours : 


‘*¢* Lofty palms above them waving, 
Ever tremulously tranquil, 
To the flow’rets underneath them 
Waft fresh kisses of cool shadow. 


‘** Tn the isle of Bimini 
Springs the all-delightful fountain : 
And from that dear fountain ever 
Flows the youth-restoring water. 


‘**« With three droplets of that water 
Sprinkle any faded flow’ ret, 
And, behold! again it blushes 
With a fresh-recover’d beauty ! 
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‘<¢* With three droplets of that water 
Any wither’d branch o’ersprinkle, 
And, behold! again it blossoms 
With a fresh-recover’d verdure! 


‘© «Tf an old man drink that water, 
Straightway (young again) the old man 
Casts his wrinkled husk, and frisks forth 
Like a butterfly new-budded. 


‘** Many a grey head that hath drunken 
His grey hairs again to golden, 
Blushes to return a youngster 
Back to his own land and people. 

‘** Many an old wife, to a young one 
Having swill’d herself, grows timid, 
Fears to face again the old folks 
With her mincing maiden figure : 


‘*«« And so all these worthy people 
Never more leave Bimini; 
Happy hours and flowers they hold fast 
In the land of youth eternal. 


‘**¢ To that land of youth eternal, 
To the isle of Bimini, 
Yearns my spirit, yearn my senses: 
Fare ye well, beloved companions ! 
*¢* Thou old house-cat, Mimili, 
And old house-cock, Kikriki, 
I’are ye well, we come not, we, 
Back again from Bimini!’ 


‘**So the woman sang. The knight heard, 
Slumber-lull’d, her lullaby, 
And from dreamy lips grown childish 
Lisp’d and murmur’d ‘ Bimini !’” 


Part III. describes the expedition to Bimini. One thought beams 
from every face, animates the eye of the old Beguin fumbling at 
her beads, heightens the bloom of the setora coquetting with the 
hidalgo, gives a jaunty step to the solemn Blackrobe, and a glow of 
benignant pleasure to the carbuncles on the bishop’s nose. The 
venerable Caca, appointed, by anticipation, official Hebe to the 
future young banqueters of Bimini, is appropriately clad in petticoat 
classically curtailed. Don Juan himself, dressed out as a young fop, 
in the newest mode, one leg green, the other rose-coloured, twangs 
his guitar, and, capering about, sings with cracked voice— 

‘* Little birdling, Colibri, 
Little fishling, Brididi, 


Fly and swim before, and be 
Pilots now to Bimini!” 


Part IV. No fool and dreamer was Don Juan Ponce de Leon 
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when he embarked on this enterprise. He never doubted the exist- 
ence of Bimini. The song of his old Caca guaranteed that. Of all 
the children of men the sailor believes most readily in marvels. Is 
he not daily surrounded by them, the bright wonders of heaven, 
and the mystic deeps, whence once issued Donna Venus Aphrodite ? 
‘In the troches now to follow 
Will we tell, with faithful story, 
How the knight fared: and what hardships, 
What fatigues he underwent. 
‘*Ah! instead of getting rid of 
His already old afflictions, 


Many a new one, many a worse one, 
The poor fellow had to bear. 
“ Whilst in search of youth he wander'd, 
Daily he grew old, and older ; 
And all wither’d, worn, and wrinkled, 
Did he reach at last the land, 


‘The still land, wherein so softly, 

Under silent cypress shadows, 
Flows the streamlet whose good water 
Likewise hath strange power to heal. 


‘* Lethe, that good water’s name is. 
Drink thereof, and thou forgettest 
All thy suffering,— yea, forgotten 
Thou and all thy suffering, too. 
‘** Good the water, good the land is! 
Whoso once hath reached it, leaves it 
Nevermore. For that land, truly, 
Is the real Bimini.” 

I know not how it may strike other readers of this poem, but, to 
my own fancy, there is in it a compassionate tenderness of spirit not 
common to Heine’s humour. Is it, perhaps, that the very feebleness 
of what he mocks has made his mockery gentle? He seems at 
times to stoop pityingly to the subject of his bitter song, and be 
almost about to take under his puissant protection a thing too help- 
less to defend itself against hard treatment. The terrible rod of his 
truculent satire (not often so mercifully wielded) blossoms in his 
hand, and falls only in fairy flowers. If in all forms of human faith 
there be much which could not but be provocative of scorn to Heine’s 
wit, there is at least in the humblest and silliest of them something 
which was in sympathy with the most melodious vibrations of his 
highly strung poetic temperament,—and that is sehnsucht, “the 
yearning for something afar from the sphere of our sorrow.” After 
grimly parading before us, in every variety of the ridiculous, his 
grimacing crusade of old fools in quest of youth, he turns his own 
face from it with a sigh; and his sportive song subsides, with a wail 
of not unmanly resignation, into the deep elegiac pathos of those 
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few last stanzas—fitly chanted from the sick-bed of a dying poet. 
It is Heine’s epicedion. And surely he, of all modern poets, best 
earned from his “ mattrass-grave,” in Paris, the right to pilot us to 
Bimini. 

I have said that inferior cooks will find in this book a practical 
manual for the cuisine d la Heine. I do not care to dwell on that 
aspect of the book; but perhaps such a statement ought not to be 
made without proof. Well, here, then, is a complete receipt for a 
saucy little poem. All the ingredients have been weighed by the 
ounce “for future use,” as Heine himself informs us, and neatly 


preserved in this prose preparation, to be afterwards worked up into 
verse. 


‘* RAMSGATE. 


“A great chalk cliff, like a woman’s white bosom, upheaves itself from out 
the sea, and the lovesick sea yearningly clings about it, and sportively caresses 
it in the strong embrace of his wavy arms. On that white cliff a high town 
stands, and there, on a high balcony, is standing a beautiful woman, and she 
plays delightful melodies on a Spanish guitar. 

‘‘Under the balcony stands a German poet; and as the charming melodies 
float down to him his spirit involuntarily accompanies them, and the words 
burst from him :—. 

‘*©«O were I now yon wild sea, thou 
Yon rock, round which his wild waves flow!’ 


Our German poct, however, did not sing these words; he only thought them. 
In the first place, he had no voice; in the second place, he was timid. When 


that same evening he walked by the side of the beautiful woman along the sea- 
shore, he was as silent as the dumb. 


‘«The waves wildly press against the white stone-bosom, and over the water 
the moon throws her long beam, like a golden bridge to the Land of Promise.” 

TIere is another, better worth the care with which it has been kept 
‘“‘ for future use ””— 


‘‘BemM ANBLICK EINES DoMEs. 

*‘Six hundred years wert thou a building; and now, in a single moment, 
dost thou enjoy repose, after a labour of six centuries. As the waves of ocean, 
so around thee have flowed the generations of mankind, and yet no stone of 
thine has been shaken. This mausoleum of Catholicism, which it built for 
itself whilst yet alive, is the stony husk of an extinct sentiment. (The bells 
that strike the hours, above, ironically.) All within this stone house once 
flourished, a living word. But all within is the word now dead. It is only 
outside that it yet lives, in the stony rind—(hollow tree).” 

In the careful notes and memoranda “for future use” of the 
student, or the savant, there is nothing incongruous with our con- 
ception of the nature of their task, which is one of laborious acquisi- 
tion and retention. But there is something painful in the thought 
of a powerful intelligence employed in committing emotions to 
memory for future use. Goethe, certainly not a careless artist, 
said that emotions are like oysters, and should be enjoyed fresh, since 
they will not bear keeping. The natural language of wit and 
passion is surely one of spontaneous response to the challenge of the 
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passing moment. By an effort of memory, and frequent practice at 
her looking-glass, a woman who studies the art of charming may 
doubtless succeed in recalling to her countenance, when she wills, the 
expression once spontaneously imparted to it by some past sensation , 
of pleasure, sorrow, or surprise, &c. But what one of her admirers 
would thank the indiscreet friend who should initiate him into the 
secret of such studied charms? MHeine’s muse is a most fascinating 
coquette, and Mr. Strodtmann has been hardly gallant in thus exposing 
the mysteries of her toilet-table. 

In one respect, however, the publication of this book has, I think, 
rendered a signal service to the memory of Heine. It is an un- 
answerable answer to the feeble and ill-advised attempt of some 
good folks to claim in him a brand plucked out of the fire, a 
repentant sinner converted in articulo mortis. It saves his memory 
from the stain of any credit given to that whisper; and proves that 
up to the last moment of his life Heine remained faithful to his own 
character, and had strength of mind to hold it fast in spite of all the 
physical pain and weakness of his prematurely begun, and terribly 
protracted, death-bed imprisonment. If Heine was not always a 
brave soldier, he at least knew how to suffer and to die unsubdued. 
So many “hot valours have been cooled,” so many strong minds 
broken in the torture-chamber of disease, so many a Coriolanus has 
in the last moment been reconciled to Rome by the importunities of 
affectionately solicitous women, and piously impertinent priests, that 
I for one am grateful to this great dead singer for having spared 
the self-respect of humanity that most humiliating of all mockcries 
which is called a death-bed repentance. 

“My having turned Christian,” he says, “is all the fault of those 
Saxons, who at Leipzig suddenly went over to the enemy; or else of 
Napoleon, who took it into his head to go to Russia when there was 
not the least occasion for his going there; or else of Napoleon’s tutor, 
who taught him geography at Brienne, and forgot to tell him that in 
winter it is horribly cold at Moscow.” 

This is the sneer of a giant. Samson’s excuse for finding himself 
amongst the Philistines. 

And again he says:—‘“If Montalembert were Minister, and 
threatened to turn me out of France, I would become a Catholic at 
once. Paris caut bien une messe!”” What ingenuity of insolence in 
those few words! Heine was in no wise troubled about “the state 
of his soul.” The state of his body, poor fellow, was quite trouble 
enough for him. ‘“God,” he says, “ will pardon all the impertinences 
T have spoken about Him, as I pardon my enemies all the imperti- 
nences they have written about me, although they are as much my 
intellectual inferiors as I am thine, O my God!” 

Yet he was by no means disposed to pardon his enemies too easily. 
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It must have been with a dying hand, almost, that he wrote that 
bitter caricature of George Herwegh, which appears in this volume 
under the title of “ Simplicius the First.” And “if I had my wish,” 
he says, “it should be (for I am a man of simple tastes) a little straw- 
thatched cottage, but with a good bed, good victuals —milk and 
butter quite fresh—flowers in the window, and before the door a 
pretty tree. And, if the bon diew were pleased to complete my 
happiness, he would make it perfect by allowing me the pleasure of 
seeing some six or seven of my enemies hanged on that pretty tree. 
With all my heart I would forgive them, when they were dead, all 
the harm they did me while they were alive. Yes, one must forgive 
one’s enemies, but not till they are hanged.” 

So much for the sins against good feeling of this unrepentant 
sinner. What shall we say of his sins against good taste? Many of 
the poems in this posthumous publication must remain unnoticed by 
any English reviewer. The naked obscenity of them defies all 
comment. The German public, and more especially Heine’s German 
public, is not squeamish. Yet Mr. Strodtmann has only ventured to 
print these poems maimed of their most salient features; and others 
of the same kind (his preface tells us) he has, for the same reasons, 
suppressed altogether. 

This obscenity is (to my thinking, at least) even a greater defect of 
genius than of art. But there is a comparative measure for even the 
most positive dislike of everything; and of Heine’s too frequent 
indecency let this, at least, be said: it is not that most loathsome of 
all literary deformities—serious and sentimental indecency. Obscenity 
is but one of the many moods of his restless and irrepressible meckery ; 
and when he gives way to it, it is with a sneer—-not a sigh. He is 
far too passionate to be prurient; and, if he has the shameless 
utterance of a full-grown cynic, he, at least, does not employ it to 
decorate the sickly longings of a lascivious school-boy. 

What Heine himself says of scandal may, perhaps, be applied to 
his own outrages upon modesty. ‘ When it is grandiose it becomes 
less revolting. The Englishwoman, whose propriety was offended 
by ordinary naked statues, was not at all shocked at the sight of 
a colossal Hercules. The impropriety of it was diminished by 
exaggeration.” 

Critics are for ever telling (and rightly telling) poets that their 
business in this world is to represent humanity. Very well, but let 
us not, then, exclaim against those poets who have found out how to 
represent for us, in the beauty of poetry, those realities of our nature 
which we, who are not poets, must blush to recognise in the ugliness 
of our own plain prose. I have already said that the poet’s function 
is, not only to interpret us to ourselves, but also, in doing this, to 
reconcile us to ourselves. He should be, not a revealer only, but also 
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a redeemer. Few, I think, will deny this; and none, I hope, will 
forget it, in reading the poem of “ Erinerung;” whereby Heine has 
redeemed from inarticulate animalism the senseless sensualities of 
how many hundred other men; uplifting them into the sphere of 
pure poesy, as the Bayadere was uplifted into heaven by the hand 
of the god Mahaduh. Perhaps an imaginative reader will be able 
to find some faint indication of the original beauty of this poem in 
the following rough translation of it :— 


‘¢ What will’st thou with me, vision fair and cherisht ? 
I see thee, and thy sweet breath thrills me thro’. 
Thou gazest on me, sad as joy long perisht. 
I know thee well, and ah, thou know’st me, too! 


‘¢ A broken man thou find’st me—sick and weary, 
Weary of life! My heart is burnt out,—cold: 
Care hath o’ercome me: dark my days, and dreary : 
Ah, ’twas not thus we met in days of old! 


‘* With haughty strength impetuously spurning 
Earth’s sordid soil, I then pursued afar 
A wild illusion thro’ life’s distance burning, 
And fain would pluck from heayen each brightest star. 


‘* Frankfort, thou housest many a fool, I know it, 
And many a knaye! yet hast thou given us quite 
Enough good kaisers, and our greatest poet, 
And unto me my vision of delight. 


‘Tt was when all thro’ Frankfort Fair hums hotly 
The busy buzz of bargain and of trade, 
I stroll’d along the Zeil, and, thro’ the motley 
Brisk-moving crowd, a listless dreamer, stray’d, 


‘* And there I saw her! A sweet, welcome wonder 
Thro’ all my sense her floating image sent ; 
From those fair brows of hers and sweet eyes under, 
And something in me drew me, where she went, 


** From street to street,—till one... .ah, street beguiling! 
Narrow and dim, and made for meetings kind! 
And there she paused, and turn’d, serenely smiling, 
And slipp’d into a house,—and T, behind. 


‘** The old aunt only was a vicious creature, 
And sold for pelf that maiden flower. But free 
The sweet child’s gift was given,—her own sweet nature. 
By heaven, I swear, no sordid thought had she! 


‘* By heaven !. no made-up face my faith abuses. 
No lie lurk’d in those eyes! I’ve had to do 
With women of all sorts besides the Muses, 
And know that tutor’d bosoms beat not so. 


‘* And she was fair! Oh, fairer floated never 
The foam-born goddess fresh from ocean’s stream ! 
Hers was, perchance, the mystic form that ever 
Had haunted with deiight my boyhood’s dream. 
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** Fool! and I knew her not! fool undiscerning, 
Hoodwinkt and tangled by what wizard knot ? 

Perchance the bliss of all my lifelong yearning 
Lay in mine arms, then... .and I knew it not! 


** Yet fairer was she,—fairer in her sorrow, 
When, after three days fed on the sweet core 
Of her sweet heart, upon the reckless morrow 
The old wild illusion draye me forth once more ; 


** When,—all one wild and passionate protestation,— 
Fall’n on her knees, about my own she clung 
With writhen hands, and down in desolation 
Pour’d o’er my feet her troubled tresses hung. 


** Ah, heaven! and in my spurs I saw those tresses 
Tangled, and blood upon that bruised young brow. 
And yet I tore myself from her caresses, 
And I shall never more behold her now. 


**O my lost child! The old wild illusion’s over ; 
Yet still she haunts me wheresoe’er I be. 
Thro’ what chill desert wanderest thou, poor rover, 
With misery and want,—my gifts to thee >” 


Mr. Strodtmann has printed in this volume some of Heine’s letters 
to his wife; but they are curious only from the Jourgeois uxoriousness 
of them. Who would have suspected it of Heine? I regret the 
impossibility (owing to their length) of translating here some 


excellent criticisms of Freilegrath, Gervinus, and other German 
authors, found by Mr. Strodtmann amongst Heine’s papers, and now 
for the first time printed. Perhaps the subjects of them would not 
greatly interest English readers; yet they are interesting as evidence 
of Heine’s rare intellectual fulness and versatility. Sufficient evidence 
of that sort, however, is already furnished by the letters in Lutéce 
and that delightful book De ? Allemagne. Amongst these posthu- 
mous papers will also be found an episode, apparently intended by 
Heine to have been added to the Reisebilder. It is a gem; but out 
of Heine’s own setting it would lose all its sparkle, and I forbear to 
touch it. 

Here, however, are some which I select at haphazard from amongst 
the many aphorisms on art, literature, and politics which are scat- 
tered through this little volume. Some of them seem hardly worth 
the care with which they have been kept; some are full of felicitous 
suggestion, and others of condensed satire. I purposely avoid all 
selection. 


‘‘ Distinction between Heathenism (Indian, Persian) and Judaism. They all 
alike contain the conception of an everlasting, indestructible First Being. But 
according to the Indian and Persian conceptions, this Being exists in the 
universe, with which it is identical, and wherewith it reveals itself by the law 
of necessity. The God of the Jews, however, exists outside of the universe, 
which he has created by an act of his free will.” 

VOL. VII. N.S. T 
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This and similar observations on the same subject seem hardly worth 
such careful keeping. 


‘‘The Germans embraced Christianity out of elective affinity with the moral 
principle of Judaism. The Jews were the Germans of the East, and nowadays 
the Protestants in German countries (Scotland, America, Germany, Holland) 
are nothing more or less than ancient Oriental Jews.” 


If I rightly interpret this observation, I cannot but think it 
profoundly true. It is not very clearly expressed, however, but I 
read it in connection with a sentence which occurs elsewhere : ‘‘ Judea, 
that Egypt of Protestantism!” 


‘‘ In Germany it is the theologians who are doing away with the Pon Dieu. 
On n’est jamais trahi que par les siens.” 

** IN CHURCH. 

*¢ Pathetic organ-tone! Last dying sigh of Christianity! . . . NECESSITY OF 
DeE1sm. He and Louis Philippe—both are necessary. He is the Louis Philippe 
of heaven. . . . Thought is Nature invisible: Nature is Thought visible... . 
Savigny’s elegance of style is like the silvery, shining viscous slime which insects 
leave on the ground they crawlover. . . . The Gospels reveal to us nothing about 
the life after death. Moses, too, is silent on the subject. Perhaps the Almighty 
is by no means pleased by the absolute assurance with which so many good 
people take for granted the immortality of the soul. Who knows but what, in 
his fatherly goodness, He may have intended this to be a little surprise for us? 
. . . . DE MORTUIS NIL NISI BENE: of the living one must only speak ill. 
... . Lread that bore of a book—fell asleep over it—dreamed I was going on 
reading it—bored myself awake; and all that three times... . . Servants 
who haye no masters are not for that reason free men : servitude remains in their 
souls. ... . All Ary Scheffer’s pictures show a yearning to be out of this world, 
without any firm belief in the next. Hazy scepticism! .... Lessing said 
‘If Raphael’s hand had been cut off, he would still have been a painter.’ 
Similarly we may say of that if you cut off his head he would still remain 
a painter. He would go on painting without a head, and without any one 
remarking that he was without a head. .... Blaze de Bury examines little 
authors with a microscope, and great ones with a diminishing glass. Buffon 
said the style is the man himself. Villemain is the living contradiction of this 
axiom: his style is pleasing, well-bred, and polished.” 





The best of these aphorisms and criticisms are too long for quota- 
tion. The variety of them is immense. They range over Greek, 
Indian, Persian, Jewish, German, English, French, literature, 
history, theology, and art. 

Heine’s “last thoughts” perhaps they are not. But they are 
certainly his last published utterances. The book which contains 
them comes to us from the grave, and will perhaps haunt many of 
its readers like a ghost. Exorcists and casters-out of devils will 
doubtless shake their heads at it, and cry anathema over the dead, 
as they cried anathema over the living. At no few of the poems 
which fill these hundred and eighty-two pages, good people, who are 
not Pharisees, will nevertheless strike their breasts and exclaim, “‘ We 
thank thee, O Lord, that we are not even as this sinner!” Yet, 
while they render such thanksgiving, some of them will perhaps 
think, with a sigh, “ Ah, could we only write even as this sinner! 
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Had we but the costly vessel into which he has poured his poison, 
would we not fill it with our wholesome wine!” 

And yet, I fear, their wholesome wine would remain untasted. 
The vessel and the liquor of poesy cannot be separately fabricated. 
Heine himself, in one of these hasty aphorisms, affirms that in 
poetry form is everything, matter nothing. An uncompleted thought, 
surely! Matter and form are not two things, but only two con- 
ditions of one and the same thing. Matter becomes form,—deter- 
mines form,—in fact is form; and there is quite as much of art as 
of nature init. The analyst who would separate matter from form, 
whether in art or in nature, 

‘* Dann hat er die Theile in seiner Hand, 
Fehlt, leider, nur das geistige Band.” 

There is a fragment of Goethe’s which is not, I think, as well 
known as almost everything else of his. It is a criticism which he 
wrote when he was a student at Leipzig, on a Nuremberg poet; and 
in it he says (I know not if the definition be his own) that what 
distinguishes the poet from all other men, is that he is a man with 
the consciousness of being a man, just as, he adds, Herr 


is a 
Philistine with the consciousness of being a Philistine. 


The obser- 


vation is so true, however, that, but for this conscious possession of 
human nature, how could Schiller, who was incapable of hurting 
a mouse, have been capable of conceiving and creating the character 


of Franz Moor, the parricide? The poet can, at pleasure, make 
himself, in turn, hero, patriot, lover, libertine, criminal, &c. But 
these men cannot make themselves poets. Their poems are the 
lives they live. Lovers, it must be conceded, have a strong tendency 
to write verses, but unfortunately their verses are not poetry. And 
of all men in the world, no man is less of a poet, in the literary and 
literal sense of the word, than the hero,—the man of action. Why 
then, since we do not expect Pindaric odes from an Alexander, 
should we exact from a Pindar the personal courage of a hero? 
Whence the customary reproach to poets that they are not, in actual 
life, the men which they are capable of temporarily becoming in 
imagination? Is it not enough for us that their imaginary men 
improve upon the real enes? Perhaps no man (not even excepting 
that most poetic of all heroes, the young Macedonian) has ever been 
so essentially and completely heroic as the hero that haunts our 
imagination when we listen to the Sinfonia Eroica of Beethoven. 
Lord Byron is blamed for having constantly represented himself in 
his poetry. But between him and Trelawny—the real corsair, whom 
Byron poeticised—there is this difference : Byron was able to recog- 
nise and express what was poetical in the prose of Trelawny’s life 
and character, whilst Trelawny was apparently unable to recognise, 
certainly unable to express, what was poetical even in the poetry of 
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Byron’s: and the poet stood somewhat low in his opinion for not 
being actually the vigorous ruffian which his poetry depicted. Who 
wrote the Book of Job? Had the man of Uz any actual existence ? 
Probably not. Lazarus is a fiction, a parabolic symbol. But Heine 
is the Porr Lazarus, who wrote the Porm Lazarus. And that great 
epic of human suffering which he has given us began long before the 
actual physical sufferings of his torturing sick-bed. His whole life 
was passed in poeticising suffering—his own suffering. And he did 
not turn it into poetry by rhyming Ohs and Ahs, nor by weeping 
and moaning over it, nor yet by heroically repressing and mastering 
it,—but by intuitively and continuously contemplating it from a 
poetical point of view. This is what it behoves us to remember 
when we think and speak of Heinrich Heine. 

This man, be it remembered, was born with an extraordinarily 
sensuous temperament, a fastidious taste, and an aristocratic im- 
patience of vulgarity, ugliness, and common-place. His natural 
disposition was towards the romantic, the chivalresque, the distin- 
guished. And with all these instincts, qualities, and desires, Destiny, 
—a more terrible humorist than himself,—had cast his lot in a 
city of traders and money-changers,—a Philistia of the Philistines. 
His intellect craved culture, his taste refinement, his temperament 
luxury, excitement, freedom from control. And his birth provided 
him with—a clerkship in a counting-house! His sense of beauty 
was oppressively strong; his ambition vehement ; his vanity sensitive 
and excessive. His imagination hungered after romantic adven- 
tures; and, to the last, his emotion was uncontrollable at the mere 
sight of a beautiful woman. Well, and his social position,—what 
was it? That of a Hamburg Judenjunger, a German Jew-boy. 

I can conceive of no more cruel contrast between a man’s life and 
himself, none more irresistibly provocative of the bitterest spirit of 
envy and malicious antagonism to the general order of things, in a 
mind teeming with sumptuous desires, and arrogantly conscious of 
its superiority. The gift of poetry changed it all into humour. 
What remained for Heine, but to become the mocking satirist of 
himself, when he measured the span of his spirit’s wings with the 
authorised Hamburg inch-rule ? 

Schiller never experienced this antinomy. The Karischiiler and 
the Deserter, the Regimental Surgeon, and the Professor who used 
to recite the sonorous pathos of his own verse in the bourgeois Swabian 
dialect, would have been, under any conceivable conditions of fate 
and fortune, precisely what he was—a poet by predilection, and droit 
de naissance rather than droit de conquéte. But if Heine had entered 
the world as a wealthy, well-born Christian aristocrat, depend upon 
it, he would never have written a line of verse—or, if a line of verse, 
the world would not have recognised it as poetry. He would have 
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passed his life in realising all that he imagined, but never possessed. 
It was his destiny, however, to become the permanent representative 
of the pain which is born of contrast. One great and everlasting 
form of human suffering found in him its appropriate poet. 

Let us not forget that his lyric crown was indeed a crown of 
thorns. His contemporaries, I think, should deal with him more 
gently and more generously than he dealt with them. For, in 
Heinrich Heine, what we have to deal with is neither the malignity 
of the Jew, nor the envious spite of the Pariah, nor the blasphemous 
execrations of the wretch who writhes beneath the lash. It is the 
sanctifying and redeeming power of Poésy, who hath taken upon 
herself the sorrowfulness and the sinfulness of all these; saving them 
from the filth and mire of the material world, and uplifting the 
glorified forms of them to dwell henceforth with her in her own 
imperishable dominions. 

I have not spoken of Mr. Strodtmann’s share in the preparation of 
this volume. It is, however, very praiseworthy. Whether Heine 
himself would be better satisfied with his editor than he was with 
his Creator I know not; but the public, at any rate, has every cause 
to be well satisfied with Mr. Strodtmann. If his editorship has any 
fault, it is that of over-generosity to the curious reader. We must 
not, however, confound the unstinted, and unsuspecting, enthusiasm 
of the disciple with the irreverent inquisitiveness of vulgar gossips. 
It is not to expose them to ridicule or hostile comment that the toes 
and thumbs of popular saints are presented by their priesthood to 
the gaze of the curious crowd; to those priests there is nothing in 
such relics which can fail to be admirable. Mr. Strodtmann has 
moved the bones of Heine with a loving, and indeed a careful hand. 
His reverential conscientiousness, both as biographer and commentator 
of the poet, are already well and worthily known. If by some few 
this last publication of Heine’s remains be thought too lavish, by 
many it will perhaps be thought too reticent. No man can please 
all men. 


R. Lyrron. 











MISCHIEVOUS ACTIVITY. 


Wuo hath not seen Seville, according to the Spanish proverb, hatl: 
not seen a marvel. The same may be said of an Indian Viceroy’s 
Durbar. The scenic splendour of the pageant constitutes its humblest 
charm. That might be rivalled or surpassed in other lands; but, 
except perhaps at an imperial coronation in Moscow, nowhere else 
can be found so harmonious a combination of the distinctive types of 
Europe and the East, so vivid a revelation of all that can best 
symbolise the wonders of comprehensive empire. On one side there 
is the disciplined might of England, represented by a gathering 
of picked troops—infantry, cavalry, and artillery—capable, as they 
stand, of making a victorious promenade throughout the length or 
breadth of India, though half the country should be in arms against 
them; on the cther, the fantastic pomp of Asia, impersonated in an 
array of luxurious princes, who, by the lustre of their jewels, the 
bellicose aspect of their motley followers, the bulk of their elephants, 
and the costly caparisoning of their horses, convert the act of homage 
to their common master into an occasion of emulous display, each 
striving to outshine his peer. In some sense, it is an Oriental edition 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The vast plain all round the city 
of rendezvous is white with innumerable encampments. Every camp 
clusters round the flag-staff of a separate authority, and at every 
staff, save one, the drooped flag denotes subordination to a superior 
power in the vicinity. A long, broad street of marquees, tenanted 
by the various members and attachés of the supreme Government, 
leads up to the palatial mass of canvas forming the vice-regal 
pavilion. The feudatory chief whose turn may have come to approach 
the “ Lord Saheb’s”’ presence, is greeted at the mouth of the street 
by a salute of guns in number apportioned to his rank. Up the 
street his cortége slowly moves through lines of British troopers, 
whose sabres flash welcome in the liquid sunshine. A fanfare of 
martial music announces his arrival at the entrance of the pavilion ; 
secretaries and aides-de-camp reccive him as he alights, and see him 
doff his shoes ; the infantry guard-of-honour presents arms, and so, 
between two rows of clashing weapons his Highness is conducted to his 
allotted place in the assembly. The throne under the central canopy 
is vacant for the Viceroy. Right and left of it, in horse-shoe fashion, 
chairs are arranged; these for the native potentates, and those for 
British officers. Behind the latter, and drawn aside, as having no 
proper status in a purely Eastern ceremony, gleams a small and select 
parterre of English ladies. All present are seated, and a growing: 
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stillness indicates the hour for the Viceroy’s advent. All rise as he 
appears, heralded by a royal salute, and with a brilliant staff around 
him. Proceeding to the canopy, he stands motionless below it—the 
whole conclave also standing in silence—until the last of the twenty- 
one guns, which recognise the majesty of India’s absent empress, 
has ceased its thunder. Then he mounts the throne, and the business 
of the Durbar begins. 

Such was the scene at Umballa, in Upper India, under the sun’s de- 
clining rays, on the 27th March last. Yet in some respects the spectacle 
on that occasion presented a striking contrast to the usual routine. 
A truthful sketch of it appeared shortly afterwards in the J//ustrated 
London News. The central personage is, of course, Lord Mayo, and, 
not far from him, sits Lord Napier of Magdala, both of them bare- 
headed ; below the dais the slipperless figures of half-a-dozen Punjab 
chieftains, and the bared heads of Sir Donald Macleod, Sir William 
Mansfield, and Sir Henry Durand are equally familiar to the eye. 
But who are these, a man and a boy, occupying chairs of equality on 
the dais with Lord Mayo, their heads covered with the tall black 
lamb’s-wool hat of Persia, and their lower limbs encased in trousers 
and boots of European pattern? They must be sovereign lords of 
foreign terrritory, owing no allegiance to the British Crown. The 
boy is Abdoolla Jan, a younger son of Shere Ali, of Afghanistan; 
the man is Shere Ali himself. Shere Ali’s past history is legible in 
his externals. In his air there is all the dignity which royal birth, 
coupled with a long experience of misfortune, seldom fails to confer ; 
and the habitual melancholy of his passion-ravaged countenance is 
eloquent with the tale of that domestic grief’ which four years ago 
shook his reason with an almost irreparable throe; but the dominant 
feature is the eye, and its expression cruelty—the practised cruelty 
of one never known to spare any adversary that might be safely struck. 
But here, five hundred miles within the British frontier, and parading 
a precedence co-ordinate with the jealously guarded supremacy of 
the British Viceroy, how comes Shere Ali here? Fifteen short 
months ago he was a hopeless fugitive, beaten out of Cabul, beaten 
out of Candahar, beaten out of Bulkh, and seeking a precarious 
shelter at Herat. Russia and Persia had alike refused to help him, 
and the determination of British India to leave him to his fate had 
been brought home to him by a score of humiliating rebuffs. He 
appeared sunk in complete and irretrievable ruin. Now his lot is 
changed indeed. The same English who lately had not an obolus of 
alms for his destitution are now eagerly courting the honour of his 
exalted friendship. From grovelling in supplication at their feet he 
has risen to swagger among them as a patron who can name his own 


(1) His favourite son and his full-brother were Loth killed in hand-to-hand combat 
with each other at the battle of Kujhbaz, on the 6th June, 1865. 
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terms for some obligation he has agreed to confer. He has already 
accepted ten thousand stand of muskets, and £120,000 in hard cash. 
He is to take back with him to Afghanistan a perfectly equipped 
battery of siege guns; and he has a prospect of many more supplies 
of money in the years to come. The gifts merely personal to himself, 
which in the present Durbar strew the carpet before him in one-and- 
fifty trays, are valued at £5,000. See, Lord Mayo takes a jewelled 
sword, and, offering it to him with his own hand, says: ‘ May you 
be victorious over your enemies, and with this defend your just 
rights.” And listen to the Ameer’s reply: “I will also use it against 
the enemies of the Queen of England.” Never was such a meta- 
morphosis. It beats the caprices of a Christmas pantomime in the 
‘“‘transformation-scene.” Spectators may rub their eyes and rack 
their brains for an explanation. Has the new Governor-General 
reversed the policy of his predecessor? Is the civil war of Afghanistan 
at anend? Or has Russian aggression proceeded of late with such 
intolerable increase of menace as to demand an imposing counter- 
demonstration in India ? 

Let us take up these hypotheses separately in their order. 

And first, Lord Mayo’s share in the business. As might have 
been expected, the Russian press has attributed to him alone the 
responsibility of initiating a new policy towards Afghanistan. Yet, 
on the face of things, it was unlikely that a steady official, within 
three months of his assuming the government, should of his own judg- 
ment have decided to undo all previous arrangements, and strike out 
a fresh path for himself. All doubts on either side of the question 
may be set at rest by reference to the deciaration contained in Lord 
Lawrence’s maiden utterance in the House of Peers on the 19th 
April last. The words of the late Viceroy are: “I believe that 
Lord Mayo has done no more than act on the principles I sug- 
gested.”” Moreover, another passage in the same speech shows that 
the subsidy of £120,000, received by Shere Ali for the maintenance 
of his army, was in part granted and in part promised by Sir John 
Lawrence before Lord Mayo’s arrival. Clearly, therefore, Sir John 
Lawrence, and not Lord Mayo, is answerable for our embarcation on 
a voyage of active alliance with Shere Ali. 

This being the case, let us investigate the second theory. Over 
and over again Sir John Lawrence had announced his solemn 
determination not to take side either with Shere Ali or any one else 
in the civil war of Afghanistan. When at last he came forward, 
consenting to interfere in Afghan affairs, there would be a strong 
presumption that the war must have already terminated. Neverthe- 
less, Lord Lawrence’s own description of the circumstances belies this 
presumption, and proves that his action was taken irrespective of the 
condition which had been the sine gud non of all his previous declara- 
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tions. “Each party,” he says, in the explanatory statement addressed 
to the Lords, “was sufficiently strong to maintain itself against the 
other, but neither party was strong enough to beat down the other 
and restore order.” And, further on, he expressly affirms that the 
subsidy was given to the Ameer, “ with a view of affording him a 
chance of recovering his power.” Or, to put the case briefly, Shere 
Ali’s rivals were still in the field, and could not be suppressed with- 
out extraneous assistance. 

Remains the third possibility. Undoubtedly the recent capture 
and occupation of Samarcand by the Russians, and their reduction 
of the Ameer of Bokhara to a position in which the retention of 
nominal sovereignty only made him a more pliant vassal of the Czar, 
were facts’ of startling sound to many politicians. But they were 
not soto the Government of India. Sir John Lawrence’s scheme of 
inactivity had been deliberately framed in full view of these very 
contingencies. It is incredible that their realisation, a few months 
perhaps sooner than had been anticipated, could have deflected his 
plans by a hair’s-breadth. 

Thus, one after another, the several explanations, which, from 
their simplicity, most readily occur to an inquirer, have been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. Shere Ali’s sudden 
exaltation to the pinnacle of British favour continues as strange a 
mystery as before. A more complex method is needed for the right 
reading of the riddle. The best that I have been able to excogitate 
is as follows. 

I must begin by reverting to the course of events in Afghanistan 
during the year 1868. At the commencement of that period the 
Government of Azim Khan, the usurping Ameer, was acknowledged 
throughout three-fourths of the kingdom. One province, Bulkh, was 
held for him by his nephew, Abdool Rehman, with a considerable 
army; and another, Candahar, was administered by his son, Surwur 
Khan; he himself held his court at Cabul. Herat, the remaining 
territory, alone stood faithful to Shere Ali. The ill fortune, however, 
of which Shere Ali had experienced so long and severe a run, was 
now at its turning-point. In the spring his son, Yakoob Khan, 
began the new deal by attacking and taking Candahar. Shere Ali 
followed this lead from Herat, and, after a short pause at Candahar, 
saw his way to an advance on Cabul. Three previous attempts to 
recover the capital had been scored against him as ruinous defeats 
within the last two years; the fourth was launched under better 
auspices. By this time, in fact, the Afghan people were ripe for 
a return to their former allegiance. Not that they had forgotten 


(1) Samarcand fell, May 2nd, 1868. General Kaufman then advanced towards Bok- 
hara, with the intention of capturing that city also, the metropolis of the Khanate ; but 
when he had accomplished half the distance, he was obliged to hurry back to Samar- 
cand, where a formidable insurrection had broken out in his absence. 
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aught of their old dislike to Shere Ali, since he was last at Cabul, 
but that in the interval they had learned to detest his rival far 
more ; any prince of the Barukzye family, whose accession to power 
would relieve them from the frightful tyranny of Azim Khan, 
would be more or less of a god-send ; and for this purpose Shere Ali 
seemed as good as another. So the rightful Ameer had really no 
opposition to contend with. Azim Khan evaded a violent downfall 
by spontaneously evacuating Cabul, and retiring to Bulkh. After 
an absence of forty months, Shere Ali found himself reseated in his 
royal citadel, the Bala Hissar, and repossessed of all his dominions— 
Bulkh only excepted, where Azim Khan and Abdool Rehman still 
flew the flag of rebellious defiance. The Ameer backed his luck 
gallantly. Because the Indian Government had hitherto turned a 
deaf ear to his innumerable entreaties for arms and money, that was 
no reason why a fresh trial of the Viccroy’s temper might not have 
a happier result now; at any rate, he had nought to lose and much 
to win by the venture. Accordingly he again wrote to India, urging 
the old, old request with unabated pertinacity. 

This time the application caught the Governor-General in a mood 
of more than usual anxiety regarding our future relations with 
Afghanistan. For his own part Sir John Lawrence still believed 
that the right thing to do was nothing, or next to nothing. Yet on 
all sides he felt a pressure to do something. He had braved the 
impatient taunts of the Anglo-Indian press for nearly five years; but 
now there were signs of restlessness among his own official advisers. 
Voices began to be heard in the council-chamber, arguing from 
the analogy of international custom in Europe that British officers 
should be deputed as diplomatic agents to the principal cities of 
Central Asia; a course to which Sir John Lawrence entertained 
deep-seated objections." He looked to England for guidance, and 
found cold comfort there. He saw that there existed among some 
portion of his countrymen at home a craving for action and interven- 
tion; but from the stand-point of Simla he had no means of gauging 
the extent or depth of the sentiment, and his apprehensions mag- 
nified its proportions out of all semblance to the reality. He was 
equally in the dark as to the intentions of the India Office. The 
Secretary of State’s trumpet gave an uncertain sound. Perhaps the 


(1) These objections have been often stated. Firstly, whatever we want in the way 
of political information from such places is already supplied in sufficiency by natives, 
Secondly, Europeans, conscious of ability and yearning to prove it, have that dangerous 
tendency to “zeal” which Talleyrand deprecated. Thirdly, white faces, the Christian 
faith, and her Majesty’s uniform, are to the unregulated patriotism and burning 
fanaticism of Central Asiatics what a red rag is to a bull. And lastly, the person of a 
British officer embodies so large an emanation of the Government’s prestige, that the 
maintenance or vindication of his dignity and safety may, at any moment, create neces- 
sity for war, costly as that of Abyssinia and far more perilous. 
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very plenitude of Sir Stafford Northcote’s trust in the Viceroy’s 
competency to deal with the Afghans as they deserved made him 
less communicative and explicit than he otherwise would have been ; 
but, whatever may have been the cause, the instructions sent to India 
on this topic were unquestionably scanty and timid. And if to this 
the further fact of significance be added that Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
the brilliant and powerful champion of all that Sir John Lawrence 
most disapproved, had recently joined the Home Council, and was 
already giving unmistakable proof of his active interest in Central 
Asian business, it will be apparent that there was cause enough for 
doubt and perplexity. Nevertheless, all these things combined 
might not have shaken Sir John from his resolution, had he com- 
manded a prospect of retaining in his own hands the control of 
India’s destinies for a further period. But his tenure of office was 
close on expiration ; and the new Governor-General would be a peer 
from home, having no personal acquaintance with <Asiatics of any 
shade. There was no knowing to what lengths of rapprochement 
with Afghanistan such a successor might not be borne, especially in 
the earlicr years of his administration, by a natural surrender of his 
private judgment to the confident clamour of local experience. It 
was due to Lord Mayo that he should not be left without the stay of 
a political testament from the outgoing ruler; and the programme 
that seemed most likely to secure his abstention from the extremity 
of evil would be one permitting a certain dalliance with milder forms 
of the popular infatuation. In fine, Sir John Lawrence concluded 
that his favourite policy of quiescence was inevitably doomed to 
modification of some kind, but that he still had it in his power, by a 
timely concession, to trace beforchand what the modification should 
be, and so to confine the impending mischief within manageabic 
bounds. IHence it came to pass that he, who had, a score of times, 
rejected Shere Ali’s request for assistance, now inclined to entertain- 
ing it. He proposed to his council that the money should be granted. 
His colleagues accepted the proposal with unanimity. Even at this 
last moment the Governor-General saw reason for shrinking from 
decisive action. What he proposed to do touched English relations 
with Russia, and he was ignorant in what light it might be viewed 
by the European Governments. Therefore he telegraphed for orders 
to the Secretary of State in England. The reply he received from 
Sir Stafford Northcote, whether proceeding from the ductile amiability 
of the individual minister or from the famous ‘nsouciance of the 
same cabinet that created a Reform Bill in ten minutes, showed 
insufficient appreciation of the interests at stake, and neatly exem- 
plified that laxity of control which most bewilders conscientious 
subordinates. Mr. Disraeli’s Government told’ Sir John Lawrence 


(1) See the Duke of Argyll’s speech in the House of Lords, April 19th, 1869. 
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that he “ might pursue his own policy, and that they trusted entirely 


to his knowledge and judgment.” The sequel may be told in Lord 
Lawrence’s own words :— 


‘* Accordingly, I sent him” (Ameer Shere Ali) ‘‘ something like £60,000, and 
I told him further that, if this money did not suffice, I would give him a further 
supply, and would also aid to a certain extent in the maintenance of a standing 
army. He replied most gratefully, and desired to come down and pay his 
respects to the British Government, to enter into a treaty with them as his 
father had done, and to maintain friendly relations with them. It was con- 
sidered by the Government of India that overtures of this kind ought not to 
pass unnoticed, and I therefore wrote to the Ameer and told him what were my 
views—that I was willing to help him still further in a moderate way, that I 
could not bind myself by any treaty, which would involve obligations on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government to assist him, but that I was willing, from 
time to time, as circumstances might suggest, and as his own conduct might 
show that he deserved it, to give him some further assistance hereafter, as I 
had already done. Things remained in that state until the period of my service 
us Governor-General came to anend. I then placed on record my reasons for 
having made this arrangement. I suggested that my successor should act on 
the same policy, that he should make no treaty or engagement by which we 
should be bound in any way, directly or indirectly, to interfere in the affairs of 
Afghanistan ; but until the Ameer should recover his authority, and consolidate 
his authority, that we might from time to time assist him.” 


Two points in Sir John Lawrence’s conduct remain to be noticed, 
before we pass on to Lord Mayo’s proceedings. The first is the 
question whether help to Shere Ali, while his half-brother and great 
antagonist, Azim Khan, still stood out in arms against him, was com- 
patible with the Indian Government’s engagements to abstain from 
intervention in Afghan affairs. Doubtless it was incompatible. The 
special circumstances of the crisis may be arrayed to palliate a 
divergence from Article 2 of the Treaty of 1855, by which England 
is expressly bound never to interfere in the territories of Afghan- 
istan ; but no sophistry can deny or mitigate the outrage done to 
the pledge, which in Sir John’s letter of the 25th of February, 1867, 
recognising Ufzul Khan as Ameer of Cabul and Candahar, had been 
voluntarily given to the faction, whose head was Azim Khan. The 
expressions the Viceroy had then used were— 


‘‘Neither men, nor arms, nor money, nor assistance of uny kind, have ever 
been supplied by my Government to Ameer Shere Ali Khan. I propose to 
continue the same policy for the future. If, unhappily, the struggle for 
supremacy in Afghanistan has not yet been brought to a close, and hostilities 
are again renewed, I shall still side with neither party.” 


This assurance was perhaps forgotten by his Excellency in 1868-9, but 
Azim Khan and his friends could not have forgotten it. Neither is 
it likely that the Afghan people, against whom collectively we are 
wont to level the charge of Punic faith, should have omitted to note 
an instance in which the plighted word of Great Britain does not 
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show to advantage. The second point wears an equally unsatis- 
factory look. It is the language which, after Sir John Lawrence 
had committed the Government of India to a policy of activity, he em- 
ployed to describe what he had done. On two occasions—once at a 
farewell banquet in the Town-hall of Calcutta, and again in his state- 
ment to the House of Lords—he spoke as if he had never made the 
slightest deviation from his principles of neutrality. The explana- 
tion appears to be that he was unconsciously deceiving himself far 
more than he misled his audience. His wishes, hopes, and beliefs, all 
lying in one direction, he could not bring himself to realise how fast 
and far he had gone in an exactly opposite quarter. Like an oars- 
man, he had been looking one way, and rowing another, without 
noting the distance his boat had travelled. 

But while the inception of the new policy must indisputably be 
laid to Lord Lawrence’s charge, the fashion in which it was carried 
out is another thing. Circumstances, we must remember, denied 
him the privilege of giving effect to his own designs. Shere Ali 
did not come to India so soon as had been intended. The necessity 
of turning round to fight a battle with Abdool Rehman before he 
could venture to leave Cabul, detained the Ameer in Afghanistan 
until after Sir John Lawrence had made over the charge of India to 
Lord Mayo. Had the duty of mecting Shere Ali fallen to the 
retiring Governor-General, it probably would have been performed 
in very different style. Lord Mayo’s advisers appear not to have 
discerned the peculiarities of the case they had to encounter. Con- 
tentedly approaching it with the stock formula of the Calcutta 
bureaux, they aimed at making an impressive display of British 
wealth and power. And in the pursuit of the ceremonial observ- 
ances to which this idea gave rise, they set great store by the point 
of dignity to be gained by constraining the Ameer to come all 
the way to Umballa to find the Viceroy, while the latter merely 
took that place in the course of his customary journey to the Hills. 
Gossamer snares of this kind never could have caught or held the 
vigorous understanding of Sir John Lawrence. Well aware that 
the Afghans have already a just appreciation of our strength, and 
that our negotiations with them are not the best of subjects on 
which to challenge the curiosity of Europe and of Asia, he would 
have been apt to eschew the drums and spangles of a Durbar as 
worse than useless. We may imagine that he would have run up to 
Peshawur, attended only by the two or three members of his staff, 
whose presence was indispensably needful; that there, at the mouth 
of the Khyber Pass, he would have settled in an hour’s personal 
chat with the Ameer whatever needed settlement ; and that then he 
would have sped back to his head-quarters, treating the whole affair 
as ordinary business, and making no more fuss about it than he did 
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about the flying visit which he paid to the Maharaja Scindia, at 
Gwalior, in November, 1866. Of course it would be unreasonable 
to expect that, in the very delicate art of putting and keeping an 
Oriental conference on its true basis, the rare advantages given to 
Sir John Lawrence by thirty years’ familiarity with the languages, 
the habits of thought, and the past histories of our Asiatic allies, 
should reappear ready-made in any and every “accident of history ”** 
called a Governor-General. Lord Mayo erred on the side of exces- 
sive complaisance to his Afghan guest. The principles which, if our 
national dignity had been considered, would have given the key-note 
to the Durbar were, firstly, that our previous refusals to help Shere 
Ali had been altogether right and just ; and, secondly, that the inter- 
ference which we were at last reluctantly exercising in the domestic 
dissensions of the Barukzye family, sprang less from any regard for 
the Ameer’s individual interests than for the general welfare of the 
Afghan people. These, in experienced hands, might have been 
impressed on Shere Ali with a gentle firmness which would have 
done little violence to his self-love. Nothing of the kind was 
attempted at Umballa. Shere Ali appears to have been allowed to 
brag and bluster as only an Afghan can ; and his wildest pretensions 
were received with an obsequiousness which it is humiliating to 
record. Instead of being decently grateful for benefits to which he 
had, by desert, no claim whatever, he grumbled aloud that our bounty 
had been long in coming, and that he had been all but ruined by the 
delay. Not satisfied with the fortunate recovery of his hereditary 
possessions, he demanded—and Lord Mayo agreed—that we should 
call Persia to account for alleged encroachments in the debatable 
land of Seistan. At the close of the conference, when he was 
privately shown the draft of a letter of good advice which, it was 
proposed, he should take back with him to Cabul, he flatly refused to 
receive the paper unless a clause were inserted, pledging the Indian 
Government to view with displeasure any infraction of his legitimate 
authority which his disaffected subjects might afterwards commit in 
Afghanistan. And this, too, Lord Mayo conceded. The whole tone 
of the Durbar engenders a suspicion whether the Viceroy may not 
have been carried off his balance by the phil-Afghan enthusiasm of 
the dashing young officer who acted as interpreter. A linguist less 
perfect in Persian than Lieutenant Grey, but untainted by the mania 
for British intervention in Afghanistan, would perhaps have proved 
a safer guide. 

From the real history of the Umballa Durbar, as I read it, we can 
now pass on to the consequences. 


(1) “Who may be the Ministers of the Queen are the accidents of history ; what will 
remain on that enduring page is the policy pursued and its consequences on her realm.” 
—Mr. Disraeli’s Address to the Electors of the County of Buckingham, May 20th, 1865. 
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When we remember that Shere Ali at Umballa represented" little 
beyond his own interests, and that the alliance there made was not 
with the Afghan people, but only with an individual prince, barely 
able to hold his own ground, much less to be of any service to us, we 
shall see cause to congratulate the Indian Government on the fortu- 
nate turn which events in Afghanistan took at starting. If Shere 
Ali, on his return to Cabul, had suddenly been dethroned, slain in 
battle, assassinated, or poisoned—any of which contingencies were 
clearly on the cards—Lord Mayo would have been obliged either to 
take another and a deeper plunge into the whirlpool of Afghan 
polities, by extorting reparation for the cause with which he had 
identified the British Government’s reputation, or else to endure the 
dangerous laughter of all Asia by shrinking from the vindication of 
an alliance inaugurated at vast expense and with much flourish of 
trumpets. The predicament, however, did not arise. Shere Ali’s 
enemies were, for the time, smitten with despondency. Azim Khan 
and Abdool Rehman retired through Seistan towards Meshhed, in 
Persia; and Azim Khan’s son, Ishakh Khan, evacuated Bulkh, 
seeking shelter across the Oxus in Bokhara. The Ameer, therefore, 
before the end of last spring, was once more established as lord of 
all Afghanistan. The task that lay before him was to consolidate his 
power within the recovered limits. How he has fared in the under- 
taking we will inquire presently. 

Throughout India the Durbar was interpreted as a slap in the face 
to Russia. The ill-omened phrase of “the grand game,” which, 
thirty years before, had been in vogue at Caleutta to describe Lord 
Auckland’s unhappy designs for repelling Russian approach by an 
English occupation of Afghanistan, was now revived in the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers. The leading journal of Bengal fanned the 
professional enthusiasm of “ the services”’ by assurances that ere long 
we should have Political Agents scattered all over Afghanistan, 
military officers employed in drilling and organising the Ameer’s 
army, and a portion of that army held completely at our disposal as 
a British contingent: “the grand game,” it was said, promised well. 
Whether these prognostications were in excess of the intentions 
entertained at the time by Lord Mayo, matters little: they were 
assuredly fair deductions from his overt acts, and as such they 
obtained universal credence. 

In Persia the result was equally mischievous. The Shah’s 
Government, mindful that the Afghans once overran Persia and held 
it for seven years, has a traditional jealousy of anything approaching 
to an aggrandisement of the power of these intractable neighbours. 
Neither can his Majesty forget that from British championing of 


(1) Not a single chief of note accompanied him ; his attendants, save two or three, 
were little better than menials, and, according to the testimony of an eye-witness, 
“ vindicated their nationality by their dirty clothes.” 
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Afghan grievances he has twice reaped war, defeat, and humilia- 
tion; and that the same cause still operates to keep him out of 
Herat, a city which he considers his own by right, and necessary to 
him for the protection of his border subjects from the raids of the 
kidnapping Toorkomans. Prepared, therefore, under any circum- 
stances to view with suspicion signs of a fresh alliance between 
England and Afghanistan, the Shah perceived in the Umballa 
pageantry special reason for alarm on account of Shere Ali’s demand 
that British assistance should procure the expulsion of the Persians 
from Seistan. It is not easy to understand how Lord Mayo can have 
been induced to sympathise with this demand; unless, indeed, he was 
moved by the purely utilitarian consideration that British interests 
would be better served by a transfer of the disputed territory from 
Persian to Afghan possession. The Blue Book recently published 
by the India Office shows that the Afghan claim rests on nothing 
more than an occupation of the province for forty-four years, which 
terminated in 1793, and that at all other times, except for a short 
interval of independence under local chiefs, Seistan has formed an 
integral part of the Persian dominions. Shere Ali’s pretensions 
amount, in fact, to a reclamation of the limits of the Afghan king- 
dom, as they stood under Ahmed Shah and Timour Shah. England 
cannot enforce that principle against Persia without allowing that 
it must also hold good against herself, in which case she will have to 
renounce to Afghanistan all the broad lands of Peshawur, Mooltan, 
Lahore, and Cashmere. The argument is thus reduced to an 
absurdity. No wonder that the Persian Government was deeply 
troubled by Lord Mayo’s proceedings, and that it called on the 
English Cabinet for an explanation. Our diplomatists promptly 
furnished the reply, that the arrangements effected with Shere Ali 
in no way militated against Persian interests, and that our Afghan 
policy generally was not conceived in a spirit hostile to Persia. At 
the same time Lord Clarendon satisfied himself of Persia’s superior 
right to Seistan, and refused to act on Lord Mayo’s suggestion that 
British pressure should be brought to bear on the Shah in support of 
the Afghan claim. But both the positive assurance of our friendly 
feelings and the negative evidence supplied by our abstention from 
an unjust interference were powerless to disarm Persian apprehen- 
sions. The Shah determined to send a special envoy to Cabul who 
should probe this ugly business to its depths. 

Worse however than either the impetus communicated to our 
countrymen’s ambitious longings in India, or the alarm inspired 
among our allies in Persia, was the offence which the Durbar 
gave to our great rivals at St. Petersburg. The Russian press 
unanimously denounced the event as ‘the first stone of the wall 
which the Anglo-Indian Government was hastening to build across 
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the road of the Russians in Central Asia.”' The Moscow Gazette 
significantly observed that, since the English had chosen to begin 
intrigue in Afghanistan, the same game was open to Russia in 
Bokhara; and that although Russia, if let alone by the English, had 
no desire to menace their possessions, yet, in the event of an Eastern 
war, Toorkistan would afford her a formidable basis of operations 
against the Indian empire. The Golos (Voice) breathed open 
defiance of England. 

‘**The commercial war,” it said, ‘‘ already being waged between England and 
Russia, on the northern frontiers of Afghanistan, is not at all unlikely to give 
way some day to a combat with more sanguinary weapons than weights and 
measures. In this case, the rifles presented to the Ameer by the Earl of Mayo 
would stand him in good stead, though, for the matter of that, the Ameer, after 
taking pounds sterling, is quite as likely as not to try roubles for a change.” 

Nor was this indignation without a ground-work of reason. The 
Durbar, among its other effects, had inflamed all the malcontent 
population of Russia’s new conquests in Central Asia with an idea 
that England might yet be induced to enter the lists and do battle 
against the Muscovite oppressor. A more unlucky time for the spread 
of the belief could not have been chosen, for it happened that the nomad 
hordes of the Kirghiz steppe, about the northern shores of the Caspian 
and Aral Seas, were in open rebellion, cutting off the communica- 
tion between Orenburg and Tashkend, and blockading the numerous 
isolated forts among which the Russian garrison of that enormous 
desert is dispersed in weak detachments, averaging not more than 
fifty Cossacks to each post. The insurgents, and those who, like the 
Khan of Khiva, were in secret league with them, took heart from 
the retribution they believed to be in store for their embarrassed 
enemy; and hence, though undesignedly, the demonstration at 
Umballa inflicted a real injury on Russia. 

In another important respect the Durbar occurred at an awkward 
time. Negotiations had been begun, and were still pending, in London, 
between the Russian Ambassador and our Foreign Secretary, for the 
settlement of the long-standing differences arising out of Central Asia’s 
geographical position, by a mutual agreement to recognise the space 
then separating Russian Toorkistan from our T'rans-Indus frontier as a 
zone of neutral territory, beyond the influence of both Powers alike. 
Considering the predatory and turbulent disposition of the tribes in- 
habiting the intermediate region, there must, one would think, always 
be serious difficulties in the way of either Russia or England binding 
herself by specific treaty never to stretch a hand in advance of a 
given line. Wherefore, even if no Durbar had turned up to mar the 
course of Baron de Brunnow’s interviews with Lord Clarendon, little 
could have been expected from their conferences beyond the exchange 
of amicable generalities. Yet such generalities are not without a 


(1) Exchange Gazette of St. Petersburg, 16th April, 1869. 
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certain value in the maintenance of international amities; and the 
assurances conveyed to us on this occasion by the Czar’s representative 
would have been all the more acceptable as having originated,’ not in 
any nervous questionings on our part, but in a frank move from the 
opposite side, intended to establish between the two Courts a mutual 
understanding as to their respective programmes for the disposal of 
Central Asia. Russia laid her cards on the table, animated, no doubt, 
to do so by her experience of the absolute and continuous honesty 
with which the Anglo-Indian Government’s declarations of a aissez- 
faire policy had till then been observed. The unexpected intelligence 
of the meeting at Umballa fell like a shock of wintry water on her 
cordiality. She shrank back into an attitude of dignified reserve, 
and the conferences ceased, barren of the useful result they might 
have borne. In Russian estimation the title of “perfidious Albion,” 
which used to be our reproach among Continental diplomatists, can- 
not but have gained fresh warrant from the discovery that at the 
very moment when we were with our London voice professing the 
neutralisation of Afghanistan to be the goal of our highest and 
furthest ambition, our hands in India were hard at work doing all we 
knew to mould the same country to an exclusively English pattern. 
There was trouble in Downing Street when the disadvantageous 
light in which our conduct stood became apparent. Lord Clarendon 
gave the word that no hasty language could be allowed in Parliament 
to aggravate the situation, and under his inspiration the Prime 
Minister, throughout last spring, refused to admit Central Asian 
affairs to any discussion in the House of Commons. On two separate 
oceasions a private Member (Mr. Eastwick), who attempted to 
ventilate the question of our relations with that part of the world, 
was forced to withdraw his motion, in deference to a special appeal 
from Mr. Gladstone, who, while denying that the Indian Government 
had commenced an annual subsidy ® to the Ameer of Afghanistan, at 
the same time deprecated a premature debate on the matter, lest it 
might interfere with the satisfactory progress of the communications 


(1) “‘ The Moscow Gazette volunteers a disclosure, the accuracy of which it says it can 
vouch for. . . . Not England, we are told, but Russia, proposed the neutralisation of 
Afghanistan a short time ago—not England asked Russia for a pledge of pacific inten- 
tions, but Russia, secing England uneasy at the turn of affairs, offered of her own 
accord to vouchsafe such a guarantee.”—TZhe Times, Sept. 25th, 1869. Berlin Corre- 
spondent’s letter. 

(2) In this protest against the word “ subsidy,’ as applied to the assistance in arms 
and money received by Shere Ali, the Premier seems to have taken his cue from the 
India Office. Already, on the 9th of March, Mr. Grant Duff had repudiated the term, 
on the ground, apparently, that “‘no formal conditions were attached to the gifts.” But 
this is mere hair-splitting. ‘There waza quid pro quo expected from Shere Ali, and he 
knew it, and Lord Mayo knew it. Nor they alone, but every man in Asia knew, as well 
as if it had been stated in the specific language of a public treaty, that thenceforward 
the Ameer was bound to be our friend, fostering British interests in every way, and 
keeping a deaf car turned to the charming of our Russian competitors. 
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then passing between the English and Russian Cabinets. When, on 
the 9th July, Mr. Eastwick’s motion eventually came to a hearing, 
the tone of the House must have agreeably disappointed Lord 
Clarendon’s misgivings. Not a word was said inimical to Russia, 
while much was urged in condemnation of our new alliance with the 
Ameer. The gist of the mover’s long speech was, as might have been 
expected from his previous connection with the British Mission at 
Teheran, a plea for closer intimacy with Persia, as a preferable 
investment for our money and our hopes to any that could be found in 
Afghanistan. The seconder was Sir Charles Wingfield, than whom 
no more competent authority on Indian topics has ever sat in Parlia- 
ment. Sir Charles, with evident advertence to Lord Lawrence’s 
speech in the Upper House, which has been above quoted, tore to 
pieces the flimsy fallacy that asserted the Umballa Durbar to be no 
departure from the Indian Government’s previous policy: he laid 
bare the irreconcilable antagonism between the principles pursued up 
to the year 1868, and those which the Durbar had just inaugurated; and 
he dwelt with asperity on the suicidal folly of our beginning in Central 
Asia a course of intrigue against the Russians, which would infallibly 
elicit from them ceaseless counter-intrigues against ourselves. On 
behalf of the Ministry the Under Secretary for India made a strikingly 
able reply. The felicity of Mr. Grant Duff’s diction—spirited, terse, 
and lucid—gave interest and charm to names which the British public 
generally hears sounded with alien ears, while the copiousness of his 
matter satisfied the most exacting critics of the thorough mastery he 
possessed of his recondite subject. The only blot in an otherwise 
admirable oration was that the speaker over-stated the case committed 
to him to defend. The paramount duty of soothing the irritation of 
Russia fettered his thoughts in one direction, and he was led astray 
in another as well by the glamour of Lord Lawrence’s reputation as 
by his own generous anxiety to see good in measures for which other 
men than himself were responsible. Only on this supposition can I 
understand how a statesman of Mr. Grant Duff’s calibre was persuaded 
to accept, amplify, and reissue in bolder form the fiction which Lord 
Lawrence’s oracular dicta had dimly started, as to the meaningless 
character of our recent intervention in Afghanistan :— 


‘‘The Government,” said the Under-Secretary, ‘‘ did not dream of erecting 
Shere Ali into a bulwark against Russia, or against anybody else. If any bul- 
wark was wanted in that part of the world, nature had planted bulwarks enough 
in all conscience, as we once found out to our cost, and as anybody else would 
soon find out to theirs. What was wanted was a quiet Afghanistan, just as they 
wanteda quiet Burmah. The Government wanted to be able to use every penny 
they could scrape together in India for the moral and material development of the 
country. They wished to stimulate commerce round the whole of the land and sea 
frontier, and it did not at all suit to have one of their trade gates locked up bya 
burni: g house, the cellars of which were known to be full of highly explosive 
compounds. They wanted Shere Ali to be strong for the suppression of lawless- 
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ness, and rich, if possible, into the bargain. They wanted him to understand that 
they did not covet a square inch of his territory, or ask any kind of assistance 
from him, other than the sort of indirect assistance which a civilised Government 
must always derive from being known to exercise a pacifying and semi- 
civilising influence around its own borders. ... . And the fact that Russia 
had advanced to a point between Samarcand and Bokhara had not induced them 
to do any one thing which they would not have the strongest motives for doing, 
if she had never passed a verst beyond the Ural or Orenburg line.” 

This seems to me a hazardous flight of rhetoric. To test the 
soundness of its assertions let us glance at the parallel case—so cited 
by Mr. Grant Duff himself—of our relations with Burmah. Burmah, 
both in itself and as a stepping-stone to the markets of Western 
China, is of far more value to our merchants than Afghanistan ever 
has been, or will be. Insurrections and anarchy may choke the 
course of trade in Afghanistan, but their counterparts prevail in 
Burmah, and do much more detriment to our interests. The King 
of Burmah can point to a clearer title for his authority than Shere 
Ali possesses, and his past conduct towards his own people and the 
British Government invests him with an incomparably larger claim 
upon our regard. If, then, it was for the relief of commerce that we 
lavished money and arms on Shere Ali, how much greater should be 
our obligation to supply the Lord of the Golden Foot with the means 
of enforcing order in Burmah? Yet we have never spared the latter 
a cowric, and any proposal to help him would move derision both in 
England and in India. “ A quict Burmah,” in fact, is not worth the 
lifting of a finger; while for “a quiet Afghanistan’? we move 
heaven and earth. Manifestly it cannot be commerce that lends 
Afghanistan such signal preponderance in our scales. Trade, no 
doubt, was spoken of to Shere Ali at Umballa; but had trade been 
all we wanted, his cries for help would have gone unnoticed by us to 
the end of the chapter." What we did for him was dictated by 
a very different motive. That motive, notwithstanding Mr. Grant 
Dufi’s inability to believe it, incontrovertibly was “the dream of 
erecting Shere Ali into a bulwark against Russia.” By blinking it, 
we may deceive ourselves; we shall impose on nobody else. The 
Under Secretary had been nearer the mark on the previous 9th 
March, when he had defined our gifts as “the expression of a hope 
that a strong Government was about to be established in a long-distracted 
country.” And the less premeditated definition ought not to pass 


= (1) Omitting no point of which anything could be made, Mr. Grant Duff also referred 
to the advantage which a good understanding with the Ameer would give us for checking 
the raids of the independent mountaineers who separate India from Afghanistan. But 
this is rather an imaginary advantage. The tribes would not like to be caught between 
two fires, and are on their guard against such a combination ; otherwise they care not a 
straw for the Cabul Government. Shere Ali himself, who, from a matrimonial connec- 
tion with one tribe the Momunds, if I remember rightly) exercises among them some 
small influence of a personal, not a governmental character, was obliged, both on 
entering and on leaving India, to pay the clansmen of the Khyber Pass very heavy 
black-mail for permission to traverse their defile. 
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into oblivion: for there is a distinct note of warning in its sound; 
it reproduces the identical words commonly used to describe the 
intention, with which, to our shame and sorrow, we once before 
undertook to interfere in the domestic dissensions of the Afghans. 
It was precisely this idea, the idea of “ establishing a friendly power 
and a strong Government in Afghanistan,” that inspired the expedi- 
tion of 1828; and the phrase into which the member for Elgin so 
naturally slipped is a distinct memento of that evil time. True, 
there is a vast difference in the methods by which Lord Auckland 
thirty years ago, and Lord Mayo in these days, have respectively 
proceeded ; but the fact of their both having sought the same object, 
throws a startling light on the true bearings and ultimate tendency 
of the present Viceroy’s policy. 

However, it must be admitted that the debate of the 9th July had, 
on the whole, the effect primarily desired by Mr. Grant Duff and the 
Ministry. One organ of public opinion at Moscow (the Sovremenni 
Izvesti) warned its readers not to be diverted from mistrust of our 
actual deeds in India by our farcical assertions of innocence in the 
House of Commons ; but Russia, at large, was for the time mollified 
and appeased. 

Some approach to a better understanding with the Muscovite 
Government was day by day growing into a political necessity. For 
while our diplomatists had been smiling, and our ministers, like the 
lady in Hamiet, protesting too much, the local politics of Central 
Asia had kept the bias imparted to their course by British hands in 
India, and were developing events calculated to reawaken and 
intensify any previous suspicion which Russia might have conceived 
of our designs. The Ameer of Bokhara, who in the summer of 1868 
had been compelled to accept terms” of peace from General Kaufman, 
was troubled with a rebellious son, known to the Russians as Katti 
‘Tura, and in India called Abdool Mullik. This young prince, with 
the blessing of all the priesthood, had taken the leadership of a 
quasi-national party in Bokhara, comprising the numerous classes 
whose patriotism or fanaticism spurned accommodation of any kind 
with the invading infidels from Russia. The south-eastern provinces 
adjoining Afghanistan had enthusiastically responded to his war- 
cry; and, with the help of the well-known guerrilla chief, Sadyk, 
operating in the north on the new Russian frontier about Samarcand, 
this modern Absalom had so nearly succeeded in deposing his father 
that, in November, 1868, General Abramoff had felt constrained to 
rescue and re-establish the Ameer by force of arms. Then the 


(1) Kaye’s “ War in Afghanistan,” vol. i. p. 370. 

(2) The terms were—cession of the conqucred territory ; payment of £80,000 indem- 
nity ; protection and liberty of trade for all Russian subjects throughout Bokhara ; and 
limitation of import duties on Russian goods to 24 per cent. ad valorem. 
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Prince had fled, first to Khiva and afterwards to Merv, labouring 
hard wherever he went to organise a league of Islam against the 
renegade Ameer and the accursed Russians. His movements up to 
this point had mattered nothing to British India. But from Merv 
he came into the Afghan territory of Bulkh, and there converted the 
asylum afforded him by our friend, Shere Ali, into a lever for raising 
rebellion across the Oxus among his compatriots and former associates 
in the Bokhariot territories of Shuhr-i-subz, Sherabad, and Hissar. 
Not this only, but, for the furtherance of his designs, he freely used 
the names of Shere Ali and of the British Government as his aiders 
and abettcrs. It would be superfluous to observe that the British 
Government was totally free from any complicity in these intrigues. 
Whether Shere Ali was equally guiltless is open to doubt. The 
Ameer of Bokhara had done him grievous injury in the late civil 
war by siding with his rivals, and the present enterprise afforded 
him a fair chance of repaying the Oosbeg Durbar in its own coin. 
Also, perhaps, he may have thought that, although no hint regard- 
ing the conduct expected of him in this affair had reached him from 
his patrons, the English, he could not wrongly interpret their 
unspoken wishes if he fostered a project avowedly intended to ham- 
per the Russian advance. Be this as it may, the refugee pretender 
to the throne of Bokhara was allowed to have his own way while he 
stayed in Bulkh; and when, towards the close of last summer, he 
repaired to Cabul, he was received by Shere Ali with every sign of 
the most distinguished consideration. The menacing shadow thrown 
by the conjunction of these hostile forces across the southern border 
of Bokhara filled Ameer Moozuffer-ood-deen with disquietude. Looking 
to his Russian allies again for salvation, the Oosbeg monarch deter- 
mined to send an embassy all the way to St. Petersburg. He placed 
his fourth and favourite son, a boy of twelve years, at the head of the 
mission; and he officially avowed to the local Russian commandant 
that his object was to inform the Ak Padshah, or White Emperor, of 
the danger in which he stood from the English and the Afghans. 
The Invalide Russe, a Government organ, made no secret of the 
Ameer’s declaration. Its authoritative voice proclaimed to all the 
world that Bokhara had appeared before the Czar’s tribunal to 
accuse the English of kindling war against herself and her Russian 
protectors. After such an announcement no one can be surprised to 
find an impartial’ witness reporting presently from St. Petersburg 
that “the ill-will with which England is regarded in Russia is 
slowly but steadily increasing,” and that an impression is spreading 
in the Russian capital “ that the complications in Central Asia must 
lead to a violent collision with the ruler of India.” Pretty first- 
fruits these of our precious intimacy with Shere Ali! 

To relieve the morbid state of our relations with the Northern 


(1) The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Cologne Gazetts. 
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Power, the doctors of diplomacy—a profession as grudgingly 
honoured by the British public as that of medicine is by healthy 
youth—again came on the stage. The London conferences between 
Lord Clarendon and Baron de Brunnow had been adjourned without 
any definite conclusion ; and so, when the happy coincidence arose 
last autumn that Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and our own Foreign Secretary were both spending 
their so-called holidays in Germany, the one at Wiesbaden and the 
other at Baden Baden, what more natural than that the pair should 
arrange a meeting at an equidistant third point, Heidelberg, and 
there take up the thread of the unfinished negotiations? In past 
years it had been England’s constant complaint, that while the 
Czar’s Government at St. Petersburg disowned all ideas of further 
territorial aggrandisement in Central Asia, his Majesty’s generals 
on the spot nevertheless proceeded unchecked to add conquest to 
conquest, thereby leaving us in helpless perplexity between Russian 
professions and Russian actions. Now the tables were turned, and 
the charge of inconsistency pointed against ourselves. Prince 
Gortschakoff could not get over the wide discrepancy between our 
pacific sentiments in London and our inimical doings, real or 
supposed, at Umballa and at Cabul. Lord Clarendon, however, 
was ready with a remedy. There happened at the time to be 
in Europe, on leave, a Bengal civil servant, Mr. T. D. Forsyth, who 
was understood to possess the entire confidence of the Indian Viceroy 
in respect of Central Asian affairs. It was, therefore, proposed and 
settled between the two high negotiators that the discussions begun 
in London and renewed at Heidelberg should be concluded at St. 
Petersburg, the English side being represented at the Russian 
capital, not by our ambassador aione, but by Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
with Mr. Forsyth added as plenipotentiary from Lord Mayo. In 
the meantime the path of our spokesmen was cleared for them by 
the despatch of urgent instructions from the Duke of Argyll to 
Lord Mayo, desiring that strong efforts should be made to induce 
Shere Ali to abstain from any such exaggeration of the duties of 
hospitality as might involve Afghanistan in complicity with Abdool 
Mullik’s scheme against the Governments of Bokhara and Russia. 
Thus all that could be done was done to purge our hands of the 
dark stain they had unconsciously caught by contact with doubtful 
company. 

The St. Petersburg conference came off in October. Rightly to 
understand the circumstances which had to be handled, we must 
remember that the preceding twenty months had wrought a great 
change in the position not only of Russia and of England towards 
Bokhara and Afghanistan, but of Bokhara and of Afghanistan 
towards one another. Formerly Russia had been at war with 
Bokhara, and Bokhara had been vainly seeking assistance from 
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England against Russia; England had been keeping aloof from any 
responsibility in Afghanistan ; while between the Ameer of Bokhara 
and the faction headed by Azim Khan, which was then dominant in 
Afghanistan, a cordial understanding had prevailed. Everything was 
now reversed. Russia was at peace with Bokhara, and Bokhara was 
claiming protection from Russsia against the supposed hostility of 
England. England was largely responsible for the conduct of 
Afghanistan ; while between the Ameer of Bokhara and Shere Ali, 
the restored ruler of Afghanistan, there was hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness. Out of this new combination flowed a clear 
necessity that Russia, on behalf of her client, Ameer Moozuffer-ood- 
deen, and England, on behalf of her client, Ameer Shere Ali, should 
take steps for ensuring a maintenance of the peace between the 
neighbour kingdoms of Bokhara and Afghanistan. And the first step 
was to separate the antagonists by a definite boundary. What 
quickened our interest in this point to the highest degree was, that 
Russia had affirmed, and we had accepted, the axiom, that in regard 
to all territory within Bokhariot limits she must hold herself un- 
fettered to act as she in the future might think fit. Hence the 
arguments at St. Petersburg revolved principally about the question 
whether Bulkh, the province intercepted between the river Oxus on 
the north and the mountains of Hindoo Khoosh on the south, 
should be assigned to Afghanistan or to Bokhara. Though held for 
a score of years past by the Afghans, it has always been a bone of 
contention for the two states. Eventually Russia accepted the 
principle of existing possession, recognised the Afghan tenure of 
Bulkh, and contented herself with securing the ferries of the Oxus 
for Bokhara. With this result the negotiations were brought to a 
final close ; and nothing, I believe, has since occurred to modify the 
situation. The end obtained by our representatives seems as much 
as, under the circumstances, they could have hoped for; and it may, 
therefore, be considered creditable to them and _ satisfactory to 
England. But obviously it falls far short, I will not say of a 
settlement of the Central Asian question, which perhaps lies in 
the limbo of impossibilities, but of that neutralisation of Afghan- 
istan, which, except for the intervention of the unlucky Durbar, 
might in some form have been accomplished for us at the beginning 
of the year. Further, we must note that Russia’s concessions, if 
concessions they can be called, are not guaranteed to us by a single 
stroke of her pen. The agreement effected was purely conversa- 
tional. Sir Andrew Buchanan read aloud to Prince Gortschakoff, 
General Miliutin (Minister for War), and M. Streméukhoff (Chief 
of the Asiatic Department), the despatch reporting to his own 
Government the incidents and issue of the conference, and his 
audience assented verbally to its general correctness; but this was 
all. The corresponding despatch which Prince Gortschakoff ad- 
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dressed to the Russian Ambassador in London, and of which, it was 
hoped, a copy would have been furnished to Lord Clarendon, proved, 
on receipt by Baron de Brunnow, to be of a confidential character, not 
intended for communication to the English Government. I do not 
presume—indeed, I have not even the wish—to question the good 
faith of Russia in this transaction. I merely regret the omission of 
a formality, without which the pledges she has given are, from a 
diplomatic point of view, incomplete. 

Another consideration not to be overlooked is that Russia, while 
politely deferring to English views in respect of the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan, has not carried conciliation to the length 
of relaxing her aggressive efforts in other parts of Central Asia 
nearer to her present frontier. As for pausing in her southward 
march, she is rather striding forward with redoubled speed and 
energy. Quite recently she has sent an expedition across from the 
Caucasian to the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea to establish a fort: 
Krasnovodsk Bay, and from thence to construct a caravan road along 
the ancient bed of the Oxus to a convenient point on the modern 
river; and this is but the prelude to a campaign against Khiva in 
the spring. The annexation of Khiva will lead immediately to 
absorptions of Bokhariot territory.higher up the Oxus, so that really 
we are now in a fair way to see verified an important event which 
hasty writers have often already anticipated, namely, a Russian 
occupation of the ¢éfe-de-pont at Charjooee. Further eastward other 
signs of movement are not wanting. Against the Afghan princi- 
pality of Budukshan the Khan of Kokand, Khooda Yar Khan, who 
is a mere Russian cat’s-paw, is said to have been making hostile 
demonstrations at Kolab: and in Eastcrn Toorkistan, unless the 
Attalik Ghazee speedily throws open to Russian trade his own 
markets and the old commercial communication with China, the 
independence of his state is threatened with summary extinction. 
Generally, Russia’s policy at the present time appears animated by 
a resentful determination to mect our recent activity by increased 
activity of her own. She has entered with a will upon measures of 
aggression which, except for our step forward, she might have inde- 
finitely postponed. Far from retarding, we have positively acccle- 
rated, the appearance of the Cossacks at Charjooee. 

Having now scen that in India, in Persia, and above all in Europe, 
the consequences of the change in our Central Asian plans from 
quiescence to action are unmixed evil, my readers might fairly expect 
to find some solid compensation for these misfortunes in an amelio- 
rated condition of Afghanistan. Surely the year cannot have 
terminated without “a strong Government,” or at least its stable 
foundations, having been built among the Afghans. By this time 
surely Shere Ali must have done much te consolidate his power; and 
so the success of our protégé shall supply the amends owed us by 
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fate. We cannot be altogether comfortless. Yet, what are the 
facts ? All the other way, I fear. The official version of late events 
in Afghanistan is that Shere Ali, penetrated with admiration for the 
British institutions he saw at work in India, and impelled by a 
laudable desire to communicate similar benefits to his own country- 
men, has been occupied, since his return to Cabul, with introducing 
reforms in the domestic administration of the kingdom; but that 
he has prosecuted this task with rather more vigour than caution. 
The Anglo-Indian press, committed, as it universally is, to approval 
of Lord Mayo’s Central Asian policy, has gladly endorsed the official 
story ; and through the veil of this consentient euphemism the real 
state of the’case has been difficult to discern. To my view there is 
one point only by which Sheer Ali’s prospects have been advanced 
since last spring; and that he has obtained more, as the saying goes, 
by good luck than good management. Death has done him the 
inestimable service of taking away the ex-Ameer, Azim Khan. 
Shere Ali’s history, whatever may be its future course, will never 
contain a more conspicuous landmark than that which records the 
removal from his path of his greatest and most formidable rival, 
Azim Khan. In all other respects the Ameer has lost ground. His 
“reforms”? must be viewed in connection neither with English 
models nor with any standard of Utopian perfection, but with the 
customs of the country he practically had in hand. The two 
branches of administration on which he set to work were the revenue 
and the army. Hitherto Afghanistan had been parcelled out among 
governors, each of whom received and used the taxes of his province 
after his own fashion, and remitted to the central authority only so 
much balance as he thought it unsafe to withhold. Similarly the 
army had been nothing more than an assembly of the contingents 
which, on sound of war, the heads of the various clans severally 
brought to the royal camp. These federal and feudal arrangements 
Shere Ali endeavoured to replace by a system of monarchical cen- 
tralisation. He wanted a standing army of his own; and, still more, 
he wanted local treasuries of his own, so that the taxes might reach 
him entire, and the emoluments of the provincial governors take 
the form of fixed salaries. In fact he renewed, on a scale amplified 
in proportion to the increase of strength accruing to him from 
English money and English weapons, the self-same scheme for 
exalting the kingly power at the expense of the nobility, his indul- 
gence in which, soon after the commencement of his reign, had been 
a principal cause of his deposition. Of all the unpopular measures 
among which his former government had suffered shipwreck, not once 
had damaged him so much as his attempt to commute the fiefs of the 
aristocracy into cash allowances. He now recurred to it, having, 
like the Bourbons of the restoration, learned nothing by adversity, 
and forgotten nothing. As a natural result, conspiracies were secretly 
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hatched, or his authority openly defied, all over the kingdom. Two 
of his nephews, who had been detected in a plot at Cabul, he 
deported into India, where the British Government obligingly under- 
took for him the jailor-like duty of detaining them under surveillance. 
But the Ameer’s greatest difficulty lay northwards, in Bulkh. His 
recovery of that unruly province in the spring, when Azim Khan’s 
son, Ishakh Khan, withdrew from it into Bokhara, had never beer 
confirmed by vigorous treatment. Day after day he talked of send- 
ing troops there to restore order, but nothing came of all the talk : 
he saw what ought to be done, but did not do it. His procrastina- 
tion was intertwined with another folly equally dangerous, of which 
mention has been already made. He was harbouring and highly 
honouring a rebellious Oosbeg prince, Abdool Mullik, who aspired to 
dethrone the Ameer of Bokhara, at the very time when a rebellious 
Barukzye prince, Ishakh Khan, who aspired to do the same by him 
in Afghanistan, was a refugee at Bokhara, ready and longing to be 
used by the Bokhariot Durbar as an instrument of reprisal upou 
the Afghan Durbar. The Ameer of Bokhara clutched the oppor- 
tunity, and put at Ishakh Khan’s disposai every facility for 
organising a fresh expedition into Afghanistan. It is even alleged 
that the undertaking was encouraged, if not actively assisted, by the 
Russian general at Samarcand. This may or may not be true: it is 
not unlikely; and, if true, it is an immediate realisation of Sir 
Charles Wingfield’s prophecy in the House of Commons that inter- 
vention in Afghan affairs would for England be equivalent to 
entering on a game of intrigue and counter-intrigue with Russia. 
Ishakh Khan recrossed the Oxus in August last. Cordially wel- 
comed by the local chiefs, and without any opposition from the royal 
troops, he repossessed himself of Bulkh. To this hour he remains 
in undisputed occupation of the province. Indeed it appears an open 
question whether, when the disappearance of the winter’s snows 
renders military operations again practicable, the Ameer Shere Ali 
will win back the lost jewel of Bulkh to his crown, or whether 
Ishakh Khan will add the remainder of Afghanistan to his present 
conquest. Supposing the latter contingency came really to pass, 
and that the avenging son of the man whom we helped to destroy in 
1868-9 should emerge as ruler of all the Afghans in 1870, where 
then would be the English ascendancy in Cabul polities for which 
we have sacrificed so much? In suggesting this awkward question 
I may be suspected of prejudice. I anticipate the charge by 
soliciting reference to the facts confessed by the most able organ of 
the policy I impugn. A correspondent, of the Friend of India, 
vouched for by the editor as “a careful observer, who knows the 
country well, and had some conversation with the Ameer on his late 
visit to India,” employed the following language on the 26th October 
last to describe the condition of Afghanistan. 
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“So far as I can judge from the accounts brought me from Cabul, there 
seems good reason for believing that the Ameer is ruining his own cause. He 
has money, but he docs not pay his troops. One of his regiments has been 
destroyed to a man, and in Bulkh, Ishakh Khan, son of Azim Khan, is gaining 
ground, and is well supplicd with money—some say from Samarcand. If so, it 
tells a tale. At Candahar there is a rising, and a Sirdar”’ (chief) ‘* has collected 
a lakh” (100,000) ‘‘ of well-armed ruffians, who will probably give the Ameer 
much trouble. Already they have taken some guns from him, and disposed of 
the few troops sent against them. ‘There is a storm brewing, and many 
respectable natives seem to think it not at all improbable that Shere Ali, if he 
escapes with his life, will soon seek a refuge in our territory. Uslum Khan is 
about the only faithful Sirdar left him, and he begs the Ameer to pay the 
troops, and send him to the seat of the war. Itis a pity he has not sense enough 
to pay his soldiers. Even his friends think his reason is failing, or he would 
not so foolishly persist in alienating his people. I sincerely hope he will 
maintain his position, and govern the country wisely, but, if native information 
is worth anything, misfortune is not far off, and that entirely through his own 
fault.” 


The same journal, in its issues of the 2nd and 25rd November, 
admits that Ishakh Khan is complete master of Bulkh; that the 
rebellion at Candahar, mentioned in the above extract, has spread to 
the neighbourhood of Ghuznee, where it has been strengthened by 
defections from the Ameer’s forces; and that through all Afghan- 
istan a restless and insurrectionary spirit is abroad. Shere Ali is 
actually reported to have issued an interdict against any mention of 
Bulkh affairs by the gossips of the Cabul bazaar; this, as the reporter 
justly observes, is “tantamount to gagging the press in a civilised 
country ; and affairs must be threatening before the Ameer could 
make such a confession of weakness.” Finally, the Indian papers 
of latest date (November 30th) contain a rumour that both in Bulkh 
and at Candahar the powerful voice of the priesthood has now been 
raised against Shere Ali, excommunicating him from Islam, and 
preaching a religious war against him. In short, whatever our 
hopes may tempt us to believe, no glosses can be devised to hide 
the sharp outlines of the ungainly truth. Our protégé, Shere Ali, has 
not consolidated his power; on the contrary, he has let one-fourth 
of the kingdom slip through his fingers, and his tenure of the 
remaining three-fourths hangs by a thread. The “dream of esta- 
blishing a strong Government in Afghanistan ”’ has not been realised ; 
back through the ivory gate from which it came, it has faded further 
than ever from our credulous gaze. We have squandered our money, 
our arms, and our reputation, to no purpose, or rather to our own 
injury. We have done worse than Moses Primrose at the fair, for 
whereas his gross of green spectacles was useless merely, our pur- 
chase bristles with all that is most objectionable and harmful. 
Russia irritated into the very course of aggression we wanted to 
prevent; Persia sullenly augmenting her encroachments towards 
Seistan and Mekran; India startled from her task of self-improve- 
ment by expectation of a “ great game” being opened to decide her 
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destiny; and British influence in Afghanistan staked on the fate of 
one ungrateful and half-crazy individual who clamours to us for more 
gold as his only chance of escaping annihilation—these are the 
out-turn of our Central Asian venture. The more we look at the 
consequence of the Umballa Durbar, the less will be our toleration 
for that foolish piece of work. There is nothing row to be done with 
it, but to take Uncle Toby’s advice in a similar case, “ Wipe it up, 
and say no more about it.” 

In looking out for an alternative mode of procedure, less likely to 
end in disappointment, we must first resolve what it is we really 
seck. Is the contact of Russia with the north-west frontier of India 
a thing to be desired or deprecated ? If the welfare of Central Asia 
is to be considered, we cannot deny that Russian order in place of 
Oosbeg or Afghan anarchy, and that Christian tolerance in place of 
Moslem bigotry, would be supreme benefits to that unhappy region. 
But what is Central Asia to us, what are we to Central Asia? The 
general cause of humanity, if I may hazard a guess at “ the painful 
riddle of this world,” seems to be best served by each nation minding 
its own business. It is the business of England to civilise India up 
to a point when the natives can be left to govern themselves. Were 
we to be interrupted in this mission, and forced to quit the country 
before our time, the result in India—to say nothing of the shock to 
England, and, through England, to the inhabited world—would be 
under any circumstances, long years of war, confusion, and misery, 
such as befell the denizens of our own island on the departure of the 
Romans. We, in our turn, might become recipients of the pathetic 
appeal, “ The barbarians drive us into the sea, and the sea drives us 
back on the barbarians.” I believe that we shall be traitors both to 
ourselves and to the peoples committed to our charge if we regard 
the progress of Asiatic Russia from any other point of view than the 
security and benefit of our own empire. In this relation, and in this 
only, should the “ Central Asian Question,” as it is called, have any 
meaning for England.’ So regarded, the advent of a great European 
power to our close neighbourhood, occupying the historic path by 
which all the various conquerors of India, except ourselves, have 
advanced, and summoning to her standard all the warlike clansmen 
of the Afghan hills, who look on Hindostan as their natural prey, 
must assuredly prove a grave inconvenience. I put aside the con- 
tingency of a Russian invasion. The public discussion (thanks to 
Sir Henry Rawlinson) of our dimly apprehended perils has had the 
good effect of demonstrating that Russia, neither at present nor for 


(1) Well said Sir Stafford Northcote, in the House of Commons on the 9th July :— 
«¢ When he heard that the House was asked to discuss the policy of England in Central 
Asia, he was tempted to say that the only answer we could give was, that England had 
no policy in Central Asia. In point of fact, we ought not to have a Central Asian 
policy. It ought to be an Indian policy. We had enough in our hands with the 
management of our own interests.” 
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many years to come, can command the means to attempt an open 
attack. The practical danger consists in the encouragement to 
insurrection which her proximity will supply to all our discontented 
subjects in India. These in proportion to the two hundred millions 
of population are marvellously few, but in proportion to our garrison 
of sixty thousand soldiers unpleasantly numerous; even while our 
peace with Russia continues unbroken, they may keep us in perpetual 
fidget; and in case of war the necessity for watching them may 
cripple our power for operations in Europe. On tke other hand, it 
is asserted that if we have disaffection in India, Russia has the same 
in Toorkistan; that the nearer she comes to us the greater will be 
her embarrassments; and that if she foments troubles within our 
border we can retaliate by doing the like within hers. This no doubt 
is true; but in such a game we should be risking gold against her 
copper ; we have infinitely more at stake in India than she has in 
Toorkistan, and by the loss of a single trick we should be hit harder 
than she would be by the loss of a bundred. As for commercial 
considerations, it is Russia’s declared object to secure a monopoly of 
the Central Asian trade by rigidly excluding the superior and 
cheaper manufactures of England; markets, therefore, which at 
present under the indigenous rulers are open to us, will be hope- 
lessly closed as soon as they pass within the Russian pale. Only in 
one respect can I conceive any good accruing to us from further 
enlargements of the Russian boundary: they operate as a heavy blow 
and great discouragement to the cause of Islam, not only at the 
scene of their occurrence, but throughout Asia generally ; and, as 
Mahomedan fanaticism is the main source of our intestine dangers 
in India, they, to some extent, serve to damp the designs of our 
domestic enemies. But, on the whole, our interests decidedly 
demand that India should be separated from Russia for as long a 
time and by as wide a territorial gap as possible. 

Now the question is, What can we do either to prevent the 
meeting of the two empires, or, if that be impossible, to render 
their collision innocuous ? 

Severai authorities have proposed that we should lay a plain state- 
ment of our difficulties before Russia, and obtain a written guarantee 
from her never to overstep a certain line of limitation. The dis- 
tinguished President of the Geographical Society has on more than 
one occasion announced his confidence in the Czar’s intention to 
leave Afghanistan untouched. But for myself I can give only 
a qualified adhesion to this belief. Bokhara is intimately connected 
with Afghanistan; and Russia, who is now virtual mistress of 
Bokhara, hardly as the power, though she may have the wish, 
to refrain from contact with men and things south of the Oxus. 
Omitting, as unproved, the support that Ishakh Khan’s invasion of 
Bulkh is said to have obtained from the Russian authorities at 
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Samarcand, we know that General Kaufman two years ago took into 
pay a large body of Afghan soldiers, and that their commandant, 
who is a prince of the royal Barukzye house, now holds an official 
position at St. Petersburg. These facts are incompatible with utter 
isolation from Afghan politics. Indeed I cannot suppress a doubt 
whether, when Russian troops hold the ferry of the Oxus leading 
into Bulkh, it will be possible for them long to observe the limit 
which, under Sir A. Buchanan’s negotiations, has just been established 
for parting Bokhara from Afghanistan. A river is notoricusly a bad 
frontier ; incursions from Buikh will provoke the Russians to cross 
in pursuit of the offenders ; and ultimately the Oosbeg nationality of 
the inhabitants will afford an argument for their incorporation into 
the same empire with Bokhara. The imperial boundary cannot, I 
believe, stop at the Oxus; there is more likelihood of its pausing at 
the northern foot of the Hindoo Khoosh mountains. Local complica- 
tions of this kind are almost beyond the Czar’s control ; and, without 
a proper allowance for the effect they are certain to exercise, his 
Majesty’s intentions are liable to be misread. Besides, we must bear 
in mind that diplomacy between the Courts of St. James’s and St. 
Petersburg has been already tried, and has not done much for us. 
To cap all, it seems unworthy of our ancient nation that Englishmen 
should cringingly approach any power on earth with a confession of 
fear and an entreaty for forbearance. Our dignity demands, as our 
strength warrants, that we should look to ourselves for our own 
protection. 

The independent courses open to our option are of two kinds, those 
which lie beyond, and those which are contained within, the British 
frontier. Bright with the attractive glitter of foreign enterprise, 
the former line has always commanded the larger share of popular 
favour. Its characteristic principle is the interposition between 
India and Russia of Governments friendly to ourselves and capable of 
withstanding our northern rivals. Thirty years ago we pursued this 
idea so far as to enter on a military occupation of Afghanistan, and 
to assume a large share in its civil administration. Some say that 
the experiment, though it then ended in ruin, ought to be repeated 
with the omission of old blunders and the addition of new precau- 
tions. My own belief is that, even though the strategic advantages 
of a renewed march to Candahar and Herat were clearer than they 
are, their cost of three and a half millions sterling per annum is more 
than India can furnish. ‘lhe scheme, however, is too large for 
discussion in this place. Moreover, its advocates speak of it rather 
as a measure of future expediency than of immediate necessity. We 
‘may pass on therefore in a practical spirit to the notion now 
dominant in our national policy, of giving Afghanistan “a strong 
Government,” not in our own person, but in the person of a native 
ruler subsidised by us. That this notion, as set to work by Lords 
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Lawrence and Mayo, has hitherto produced nothing but disappoint- 
ment, cannot be doubted. 

“But,” it may be objected, “Shere Ali has only had a ten months’ 
trial; he may yet become real master of the country ; or, supposing 
evcn that he does break down altogether, the failure in his case will 
be no argument against better luck with the better men who will 
succeed him on the Cabul throne ; one accident ought not to damn a 
great policy.” 

I reply, firstly, that the artificial erection of a “strong Govern- 
ment” on foreign soil must, under the most favourable circumstances, 
be about as arduous a task as it is possible to conceive any nation 
undertaking; and secondly, that in the national character and 
customs of the Afghans there are inherent defects which reduce our 
attempt to a complete impossibility. We all know the homely adage 
about a silk purse and the material out of which it can’t be made. 
The Afghan nation is an aggregate of separate clans, republican in 
their internal organisation. Their common saying is that “all 
Afghans are equal.” The authority which the Ameer, the head of 
the principal clan, nominally exercises over them all comprises, at 
best, little more than a right to levy a fixed proportion of troops 
and money from each for the common defence. Governments and 
sovereigns are changed with inconceivable rapidity. 

‘* He who possesses a little money, and can scatter it amongst the crowd, will 
soon have a sufficient number of partisans to assist in raising him to power; 
and though this power is hereditary in Afghanistan, the regular succession to 
the throne is by no means liked, and is the most uncertain thing possible. The 
legitimate heir is always obliged to submit the question of sovereignty to an 
election and the chances of war..... In Afghanistan everything that succeeds 
is legitimate, and in this way success favours the greatest rascal; his crimes 
or his virtues are of little importance to the people: if he pays well he is their 
idol; but let his purse get empty, let a reverse of fortune overtake him, he at 
once becomes an object of contempt and aversion, and is obliged either to 
expatriate himself or retire into a greater obscurity than that from which he 
sprung.” } 

The Sirdars, or chiefs of clans, are all sovereigns within their 
respective domains. Jealous, turbulent, and ambitious, they are 
always impatient to sce their prince replaced by another from whom 
they expect greater advantages. ‘They will sell their services to 
the highest bidder; it is indifferent to them whether their friend of 
to-day is their enemy to-morrow, or whether they have to take arms 
against their relations or not.”’ Anything for money is their maxim. 
The common people follow the example of their chiefs. 


‘They will desert one party and attach themselves to another, without feel- 
ing any compunction or incurring the least disgrace. They always welcome, 
and with enthusiasm, the arrival of a new sovereign; but a reign too long, or a 
peace too prolonged with their neighbours, is to them insupportable; and when 
no opportunity presents itself of getting rid of their over-excitement on their 
foes without, they make war upon one another.” 


(1) Ferrier’s “ History of the Afghans,” p. 304. 
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This description is mostly taken from Ferrier; but Mountstuart 


Elphinstone says much the same thing, and supplies, in addition, 
the following anecdote :— 


**T once,” he states, ‘‘ strongly urged to a very intelligent old man of the 
tribe of Meeankhail, the superiority of a quiet and secure life, under a powerful 
monarch, to the discord, the alarms, and the blood, which they owed to their 
present system. The old man replied with great warmth, and thus concluded 
an indignant harangue against arbitrary power: ‘ We are content with discord, 
we are content with alarms, we are content with blood, but we never will be 


content with a master.’ ”! 

What is to be done with fellows of this kidney? We cannot 
make the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots. A 
war of succession, such as Shere Ali has just gone through, is not 
the exception, but the rule, in Afghanistan. His four predecessors 
spent their lives in making or meeting insurrections. The normal 
constitution of the country, since it ceased to be a foot-ball between 
the Shah of Persia and the Great Mogul of Delhi, is not one strong 
monarchy, but several weak and antagonistic principalities. Twice 
only in Afghan history have the discordant tribes been united under 
a native king of substantial power. And the two soldiers of fortune 
who achieved this feat were in their way Napoleons, born rulers of 
mankind, such as are not found in every generation. If out of the 
present turmoil a second Ahmed Shah or a new Dost Mahomed were 
to come to the surface, and, by establishing his own supremacy, restore 
comparative order to the land, such a Government, born of indige- 
nous materials and possessing a vital principle of its own, might 
perhaps be susceptible of some confirmation at our hands. But even 
then the hold which an outlay of arms and money might procure for 
us on Afghanistan, would only be co-extensive with the life of the 
individual monarch ; when he died we should again be adrift in the 
periodically recurring deluge. I will not dwell on the moral aspect 
of the subsidy system, though whether we are justified in giving any 
Government the means to coerce its subjects without taking some 
security that our gifts shall not be abused to purposes of oppression 
and cruelty, is a question well meriting attention. On strictly 
political grounds it seems to me that we may, at any rate, wait for 
the avatar in Afghanistan of a hero equal to the occasion. Until he 
appears, our most elaborate efforts to keep any ruler going who has 
not strength within himself to keep his legs, must be, to use Mr. 
Bright’s phrase, “sheer tinkering.” 

Afghanistan, however, is not the only kingdom which has 
attracted attention as a fit locality beyond the British frontier for 
our operations in search of a breakwater against the tide of Russian 
progress. “Russia,” says Sir Henry Rawlinson, “could never 
establish herself at Herat, and keep up her communications with 
Asterabad, without the co-operation of Persia; and against that 


(1) Elphinstone’s “ Account of the Kingdom of Cabul,” p. 174. 
YOu. VII. N.S. x 
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co-operation our efforts should be accordingly directed.” I have 
dared to differ from Sir Henry on many points of our Central Asian 
policy, but in regard to the value of cordial relations with the Shah’s 
Government, I gladly seize an opportunity for expressing humble 
concurrence with “ il maestro di color che sanno.” The administra- 
tion of Persia is not a model organism; it is inferior to that of 
Turkey. Still, Persia is a settled, and, so to speak, civilised state, 
having representatives resident at the Courts of Europe. She 
presents a tangible and reasonable personality to our approaches ; 
and Mr. Eastwick is amply justified in declaring that time and 
money spent at Teheran would be much more to our purpose than 
if sunk in the chaos of Afghanistan. We are too much given, 
especially in India, to disparaging Persia as “the mere tool of an 
aggressive Russia.” The late Lord Strangford—ah, that he were 
back to guide our counsels !—protested against the “ brutal levity 
of thought” involved in this assumption.’ Persia deserves no such 
reproach. She is keenly alive to the danger of being caught within 
the snaky folds of her northern neighbour’s fascination. Moreover, 
as she is quite aware of the sympathy with which England views 
her determination to shun the fatal embrace, English influence 
might, and ought to be, supreme at Teheran. If this is not the case 
at present, the fault is our own. There are many ways in which we 
might show an increased regard for Persia. Foremost stands the 
retransfer to the India Office of the control over our Mission which 
is at present exercised by the Foreign Office. Hear the words of 
one who, being more eminently fitted than any other man alive to 
represent British interests at Teheran, resigned the post of Minister 
as soon as he found himself subordinated to the Foreign Office :— 


‘“‘ Persian diplomacy is essentially an Eastern question, and mainly dependent 
on considerations of Indian policy..... The Indian revenues contribute a sum 
of £12,000 per annum toward the expenses of the Persian Mission. There is 
no single element, indeed, of European diplomacy connected with Persia, 
except the relations of that country with Turkey; and even these relations, 
referring almost exclusively to frontier grievances, come more naturally under 
the jurisdiction of Bagdad or of Erzeroum than of Constantinople. It may 
further be questioned whether the traditions and practice of the Foreign Office, 
admirably adapted as they are to European diplomacy, are fitted to deal with the 
peculiarities of Eastern character..... It may be doubtful if the duties of the 
Teheran Mission, reorganised as a powerful machine of Indian defence, could 
be carried out by an ordinary staff of Foreign Office attachés. At any rate, it 
would be infinitely better to employ Indian officers, accustomed to the native 
character, acquainted with the language, and who would look to Persian and 


Afghan service as their career in life, instead of pining for the luxuries and 
leisure of Paris and Vienna.” 


From my own experience I may add that the information on 
Persian and Perso-Afghan questions, which, under present arrange- 


(1) “Selected writings of Viscount Strangford,” vol. ii. p. 274. 


(2) “Memorandum on the Central Asian Question,” by Major-General Sir H. C. 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., dated July 20, 1868. 
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ments, the Viceroy of India derives from our Minister at Teheran, is 
not what it ought to be. Imperfect information leads to rash and 
headstrong measures; and until Lord Mayo is put in communication 
with an Indian officer at Teheran—one of that military-political 
school of which Sir Henry Durand and Colonel Meade are shining 
examples—his Excellency will be in a false position. I believe that 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech of the 9th July, ill reported in next morning’s 
papers, contained some assurance that the proposed retransfer of the 
mission was open to consideration. All who have at heart our pre- 
servation from Central Asian difficulties must hope that the minis- 
terial capacity to be convinced wili, in the coming session, be dev2- 
loped into positive acceptance of this urgently needed reform. 

Now, withdrawing our gaze from outside movements, we have, in 
conclusion, to see what can be done in the way of defence within our 
own border. All parties, including the Government, are agreed that 
our system of railways leading to, and skirting along, the north-west 
frontier of India must be completed with all speed. Nor will any 
one deny that, as the contentment of the people is the cheap defence 
of nations, we should put forth all our industry and ingenuity in 
order to reconcile the natives, as far as possible, to our alien yoke 
by mild, firm, and sympathetic administration. These should be the 
objects with highest claim on our attention. Of subordinate, yet very 
real, desirability is the proposal that when the long impending redis- 
tribution of Indian governments and provinces takes place, Scinde 
should be detached from the Presidency of Bombay and fused into 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab. As Sir Henry Durand 
has pithily said :— 

‘*It is anomalous that on so important a frontier we should be liable to have 
a different policy advocated in Scinde from that pursued at Peshawur; still 
more anomalous that the military force on the Lower Indus should be under 
the Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, whilst the troops on the Upper Indus and 
its affluents are under the Commander-in-Chief in Bengal. One Government, 
one policy, and one command should watch over the frontier, from the sea-board 
to Peshawur.” ! 

I believe that the only true bulwarks for India are to be found 
within her own limits. By reconstructing the Teheran mission we 
may create a useful outwork in Persia; but the firmest of alliances 
with a foreign Government can never be of equal value to us with 
the triple line of internal ramparts which we may raise in frontier 
railways, popular contentment, and uniformity of border organisation. 
To take a stirring part in Central Asian politics may tickle our 
national love of adventure, but it fills Russia with increased jealousy 
of our trade, and with a lively alarm for the political security of 
Toorkistan; that is, it incites the Czar’s generals to accelerated 
aggression, and so precipitates the very collision we most wish to 
postpone. If meddling could bring us any gain, we might chance 

(1) Minute in the Viceroy’s 9s dated 5th October, 1867. 
x 2 
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the inconvenience of irritating a great military power; but when 
the only gain is a distinct loss, why should busybodies in India be 
allowed to compromise England's position in the great comity of 
European nations? Indian interests themselves demand a system of 
abstention. Russia in Toorkistan is still a weakly exotic. She has 
entered on a task which Mons. Grigorieff,' one of her highest Asiatic 
authorities, rightly describes as novel to her experience: governing 
Oosbeg Mahomedans is decidedly “a big job,’ and what she will 
make of it remains to be seen. Dangers anticipated do not always 
come to pass ; and time, if we will but let it work, may spontaneously 
relieve us of the Cossack cloud that now overhangs the Indian 
horizon. Though the worst should happen that can happen, our 
capacity for meeting it is not bettered by close intimacy with Afghan- 
istan. The dreadful day may come for another European war, in 
which England and Russia shall be ranged on opposite sides, and 
then we may find the savage independence of the Afghans a 
weapon of deadly utility ready to our hands. But meanwhile 


‘“‘ Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


We lose nothing by waiting. The Afghans, when wanted, are 
much more likely to answer our call if, as a rule, we keep aloof from 
their internal dissensions, and at the right moment appear to pay all 
parties handsomely, than if we identify ourselves with a particular 
faction, and in the end approach them with a largesse diminished in 
proportion to our premature disbursements. I trust that Sir Charles 
Wingfield and Mr. Eastwick will not allow the next session of Par- 
liament to pass without obtaining from the Government a stoppage 
of Shere Ali’s allowance. It is irritating to think that at a time 
when the Indian exchequer shows a chronic deficit of two millions, 
and when wholesale reduction of public expenditure combined 
with the prospect of increased taxation is spreading discontent and 
distress throughout the empire, we should be squandering £120,000 
onachimera. The capital of which this sum represents the annual 
interest is three millions sterling; it would defray two-thirds of the 
entire amount required for the construction of the Peshawur railway ; 
and so appropriated, it might do real, instead of imaginary, service 
for our defence. What I pray is that England, without lifting her 
eyes, may withdraw her hand from Central Asia. We cannot too 
soon revert to Sir John Lawrence’s old plan of vigilant quiescence, nor 
too soon terminate the present policy of activity, which, having been 
begotten by popular rashness out of a weak administration, is already 
disavowed by the latter parent, and which is certain, throughout its 
bastard existence, to lead all connected with it to disaster. The 
mischief it has already done is enough. J. W. 8S. Wytiiz. 


(1) Letter to the Editor of the Moskva, 28th Jan. (9th Feb.), 1867. 











ESTATES OF ENDOWMENTS 


AS INSTRUMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL AND POLITICAL EDUCATION, 
CO-OPERATIVE LABOUR, AND ECONOMICAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Amone the work of legislation which, as we are well told, must in 
the future be much of a constructive kind, is that which relates to 
public property.’ The discussions on endowments have been confined 
to the results of the various methods of applying their income. There 
is a prior question of not less importance. The owners of property 
know that there is much to be done—much need of judgment and 
experience before they come to the business of spending their income. 
They have first to determine how the property shall be employed 
so that the income may be actually realised. In managing his estate 
or capital the proprietor will consider the exigencies of his family, 
to what extent they may severally be instrumental in rendering that 
capital or estate profitable, and how far he must obtain external aid 
or agency; and in looking to the future he will endeavour to give 
to his children such instruction and experience as will enable them 
to sec clearly the true sources of his wealth, and qualify them to 
conduct the business in their turn. It does not seem to have occurred 
to any one that in dealing with public estates, such as endowments, 
whatever the purposes may be for which the net produce is designed, 
the method of deriving that produce should be so regulated by the 
State as to be made of the greatest possible benefit to the greatest 
number of its people—in a manner, in fact, analogous to that of a 
private owner seeking by the use and investment of his property 
as large a benefit both of profit and instruction as it can be made to 
afford to his family. 

It is only necessary to look around us and observe the questions 
relating to elementary and technical education, and to capital and 
labour, which constantly arise and demand some solution, to conclude 
that it is a time in which the nation cannot prudently neglect any 
means it possesses for qualifying the people for the work and the 
duties which new conditions of society impose upon them, or for 
leading to a reconciliation of the interests of those who hold in their 
hands the accumulations of the past, and of those to whose labour 
must be owing the productions of the future. 

No step in the direction of the latter object is of so much promise 
as the creation of co-operative associations and industrial partnerships, 
that give the labourer a direct and perceptible interest in the result 
of his work. In this, as in other matters of industry and commerce, 


(1) “Public Property.” See Fortnicutty Review, March, 1869, p. 284. 
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Government can do nothing better than leave the operations of indi- 
viduals perfectly free, but it is important to be sure that this freedom is 
real—that it is a freedom, unfettered, as far as it can be, by natural 
or artificial difficulties or details. Among the natural difficulties, for 
example, there is ignorance—which the State encounters by pro- 
moting and, in some cases, enforcing education; then there is the 
ubsence of means of communication by land or sea—which is met 
by constructing, or granting powers to construct, roads, ports, or 
havens. Artificial obstacles may be created by protective duties, by 
laws impeding free association, and other means. In this case the 
assistance of the State is given by the removal of impediments, and 
thus clearing the way for the operations of its people—doing for 
them that which individuals cannot accomplish without the aid of 
the national power. The legislator perceives that there is a locked- 
up treasure that cannot be reached without the key which the State 
alone possesses, and he throws open the closed door. 

A large portion of England and Wales consists of public property 
—-property applicable to permanent uses for the benefit or supposed 
benefit of the people—cither of the public at large or various sections 
of it. The administrators of this property have duties in relation to 
it, but except in a few special cases, such as glebes occupied by the 
clergy, or houses appropriated to special officers, they have no private 
rights beyond that of making the property productive. It is not 
necessary to repeat that this can only be done by labour, and what 
the labourer here needs from the State is precisely of the nature of 
the aid it gives to its members when it establishes schools and 
constructs roads or railways. The public wants first information 
and then aceess—a knowledge of the estates and property which it 
possesses, where they are to be found, and their value and capacity 
of improvement, together with access to such estates, in the oppor- 
tunity of competing on fair terms for their occupation. 

First, then, what and where are these public estates? Those under 
the control of the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues, are not inconsiderable. There are also the estates of the 
Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. The great personages interested 
in the income of these estates, emulating the noble efforts of the 
Prince Consort in the work of social amelioration, would be sure to 
concur in every measure which promised to multiply the public 
benefit accruing from them. But far more extensive are the estates 
devoted to the promotion of religion and learning, and for the relief 
of physical evil and want, or appropriated to municipal or parochial 
purposes. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners describe the estates 
under their control as “very numerous, and situated in nearly every 
county” of England and Wales, observing that this “materially 
adds to the difficulty and expense of management.” The real property 
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of the several colleges of Oxford and Cambridge dispersed throughout 
the kingdom, is of very great aggregate value. Then there are the 
almost innumerable estates held upon charitable uses, of the extent 
of which there are but few and partial records. Some that are known 
may afford a notion of the extent of those of which no condensed 
report has been made. In a return laid before Parliament in 1865,’ 
five charitable institutions—four in London, and one in the country 
—appear to possess among them no less than 43,400 acres of land 
and 2,300 houses, besides £27,000 a year from other house property, 
the extent of which is not stated. In another return in 1868,” the 
parochial charities in the county of Kent appear to be upwards of 
13,000 acres. The space which such estates cover in particular 
localities often astonishes those who have occasion to examine or 
survey them for any public purpose. Most of the metropolis, from 
the parish of St. Pancras north of King’s Cross to Finsbury Square, 
is believed to belong to seven or eight charities—Aldenham School, 
Tunbridge School, the Charterhouse, the Foundling Hospital, Christ’s 
Hospital, and Dulwich College. The southern suburb of London, 
from Denmark Hill to the Crystal Palace, is also the property of the 
latter. More than 300 acres of land, a mile from the Thames, 
abutting on the Kent Road, belongs to a charity in Monmouth, and 
a large part of South Kensington is dedicated to the maintenance of 
the poor relations of one Smith. It seems amazing that up to this 
time the public has not called for some connected view of the 
situation and extent of all these properties, that it may be at once 
seen how much of the surface of the kingdom is in public hands, as 
distinguished from that which is in private ownership. There is no 
difficulty in gathering full particulars of all these estates if Parlia- 
ment should require it to be done. It would involve no more than 
the mechanical labour of a few clerks, and that for the most part 
temporarily. It is not enough, however, that this information should 
be collected; it must then be diffused, so that the managers of the 
estates in every locality may be brought into direct and ready 
communication with the inhabitants of that locality, as well as with 
all persons, co-operative bodies, and others, desirous of becoming 
occupiers or lessees; and that it may be everywhere known that 
there are such estates open to a competition, in which no political 
prejudices, no private interests, no personal favour, will be allowed 
to prevail, and in dealing with which there is no place for any other 
than the single object of the public good. There is not now in any 


{1) Charities, No. 382, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 19th June, 
1865. 

(2) Endowed Charities, No. 433, ordered to be printed 5th July, 1868. This is one 
of many reports, relating to the charities in other countries, the city of London, the 
city companies, &c. 
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parish probably one person in a hundred who knows what land in 
it belongs to public institutions, as distinguished from those of private 
owners; and when it is vaguely known that a farm or a tenement 
belongs to a dean and chapter, a college or a hospital, scarcely any 
one except the actual tenant has any notion by whom, or the terms 
on which the property is let, or to whom he should address himself 
concerning it. A simple local machinery should be created that 
will open the eyes of the people to the elements of national wealth 
that lie at their doors. 

Some department or officer should be charged with the duty, by 
communication with all the various public bodies that administer or 
control these estates, of collecting a complete account of their situa- 
tion, boundaries, and quantities, and the terms on which they are 
let or otherwise occupied. The gross and net product of every 
estate not held, as glebe may be, in the personal occupation of the 
life-tenant, will be thus made known. Of lands and tenements 
occupied by ministers of religion, schoolmasters, or others, as the 
remuneration, or part of the remuneration for their duties, it is, of 
course, sufficient to know the situation and extent. This function 
might not be foreign to the business of the departments of Woods 
and Forests, or of Public Works. 

The next step is to provide adequate means of disseminating this 
knowledge in every place where these lands exist. A method of 
doing this would be the appointment of a Deputy Registrar for 
every parallel section of about twenty-five square miles, drawn on 
the map, disregarding parochial boundaries, that any notion in the 
officer that he is to attend to parochial as distinguished from public 
interests may be excluded. This local officer might receive from the 
central office full particulars of the ecclesiastical, collegiate, muni- 
cipal charity, and other public lands of every kind, within his section 
or district, with the respective rents, and the terms and duration of 
overy lease and tenancy; information which will be constantly 
accessible to all inquirers. Let us now consider how the existence 
of this local registrar, and the system of publicity thus established, 
may, in the first place, be connected directly and profitably with 
popular education. 

The appointment of Deputy Registrar in every such section of the 
kingdom may be given to one of the masters of the primary schools 
within it. So far from there being anything in the work of receiving 
and communicating accurate information as to all such property 
which would interfere with the school duties, it would, on the 
eontrary, bring home to master and scholars some of the most 
important elements of knowledge, and introduce subjects of instruc- 
tion bearing directly on much of the business of life, and on almost 
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all the occupations in which the pupils may expect to be employed.’ 
The State is thus acting as the intelligent and careful parent who is 
studious in imparting to his children all the knowledge and expe- 
rience which he has himself acquired. The instruction which the 
youth in all the primary schools, night schools, and other places 
where the teaching is adapted to the intervals of work, may derive 
in every parish and hamlet, from a careful examination of the public 
estates, their history and use, is both physical and moral. In the 
country districts, the masters being furnished with descriptions of 
the boundaries, may teach the boys to measure and prepare accurate 
plans of every estate, taking it field by field, and showing the streams, 
fences, woods, elevations, and other features. Two or three hours of 
such teaching would be worth a week of drowsy employment on mere 
abstractions on the benches of the school-room. Next to the external 
features of the estate, they may be taught to examine the soil, its 
composition and qualities, its natural capacity for production, the 
means by which it can be best sustained and improved, and the 
power of labour to add to its fertility and value ; to note the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of situation, the means of access for persons 
or commodities, from the neighbourhood or remoteness of markets or 
ports ; and in this way they will readily be made to understand the 
origin and nature of rent. Instruction like this will be suggestive 
of the conditions under which labour becomes more or less profitable, 
and would assist them in making a judicious choice of their fields of 
employment. ‘They like to be good scholars,” said the mother 
of a family, speaking of her children, in the inquiry concerning 
agricultural labour, “because it helps them to get away.” With 
such teaching, State assistance to emigration would soon cease to be 
asked for. In the cities and towns such a minute examination and 
knowledge of all the public property around them may be made still 
more instructive in the schools. The pupils may be invited to look 
at the condition of the streets, courts, and alleys, of which many 
endowments consist, and their titness for the purposes for which they 
are designed or used, and compare them with the accommodation 
which the same space would afford. Photographic and other appli- 
ances make it easy at this day to furnish our schools with pictures 
and plans exhibiting examples of buildings in all parts of the world, 
and the ingenuity of the youthful artizan may be invited to suggest 
adaptations of structures to the sites and social and commercial 
necessities immediately before him. Much of London is little more 


(1) In a paper on “ Educational Organisation,’ issued by the Society of Arts, Feb. 4, 
1870, a great cause of educational failure is shown to be that the knowledge of the 
teachers is very much bounded by the four walls of the school, and that “‘ special means 
must be taken to put the school in regular, active, practical, and influential relation 
with the home and the field of service.” 
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than a vast encampment. To elevate it to anything like what 
would be the reasonable ideal of the capital of the British Empire, 
the seat of its government, and the dwelling-place of three or four 
millions of its people, three-fourths of it must be rebuilt. The sons 
of our carpenters, masons, bricklayers, smiths, and other workmen, 
seeing a group of buildings in Whitechapel or Bethnal Green, con- 
taining, say, a chapel, a school, a tavern or two, with a row of shops, 
with cottages and stables, may be asked to show how the same extent 
of surface might be occupied by a handsome edifice, in one or more 
blocks, containing a nobler place of worship, a more commodious 
school, club and reading rooms, better shops, healthy and pleasant 
dwellings for double or treble the number of people, together with 
convenient offices, that would be an ornament instead of a nuisance. 
They may be taught to calculate the cost of materials, and the 
quantity of labour of every sort that would be called into exercise 
by such improvements, and their ultimate result, as well to the 
charity or institution to whose use the rents are applied as to the 
public at large. We have here a method of technical education of 
incalculable value, increasing the practical knowledge, cultivating the 
taste, and raising the aspirations of the youthful labourer. Selections 
of the most valuable of the suggestive productions of the schools may 
be annually made and preserved, and the names of their authors 
registered, that those who seek for such workmen may know where 
to find them. 

Instruction in economical science will be the almost necessary 
corollary of these studies. The pupil will discover what is the source 
of wealth, —that the productive value of everything is in the measure 
of the judicious labour bestowed upon it. He will perceive the 
origin and reasons of those arrangements and laws of civilized society 
by which the fruits of labour are converted into what is called 
“property.” He will observe the function which capital performs in 
bringing together and supplying the means of expenditure, whereby 
the fruits of labour are more or less slowly and gradually won, and 
will discover the great and suggestive truth contained in the ex- 
pression of the economist, defining the profits of capital to be nothing 
more than “the remuneration of abstinence.” He will learn the 
value of foresight, temperance, and providence. The agricultural 
labourer, for example, would see that if he and his fellows could lay 
up or acquire enough to maintain themselves for a year and provide 
implements and seed, the middleman between themselves and land- 
lord might be dispensed with; and artizans in the building and 
other trades would be brought up with a knowledge that by such 
exercise of economy they might, in process of time, undertake works 
of any magnitude, and that capital, of the tyranny of which they are 
now led to complain, would become their servant instead of their master. 
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Other moral teaching would follow. The endowments of the king- 
dom are intimately blended with its domestic history—with the con- 
ceptions in successive ages of private and public duty, and the aspira- 
tions for something to better the condition of mankind entertained 
in different generations, and under varying conditions of thought 
and progress. The pupils may be taught to compare the earlier with 
the later efforts of philanthropy—the endowments that preceded 
with those which followed the Reformation. They will look back 
on one who, seeing the lives of his poorer neighbours a prey to all 
the miseries that are caused by ignorance, set apart his fields after 
his death to support a school for the children of his town or parish ; 
on another who appropriated his farm, that some of the aged poor 
of his village in future generations might be provided with lodging, 
or clothing, or food, better than the common lot around him; on 
another, who perceiving, with a far-off gaze, how greatly the comfort 
and well-being of the people would be promoted by the exchange of 
the surplus produce of their labour from one spot to another, directed 
his estate to be applied in forming a causeway or bridge to facilitate 
such communication. They will then see how the narrow or limited 
objects which bounded the vision of a founder, has been expanded 
by the State, as the means of the foundation and the wants of the 
people have increased ; how that which is at first appropriated for 
the benefit of a small class or a few privileged persons, becomes in 
due time, under the guardianship of the public, which knows no 
favourite, the birthright of all. Following to its ultimate application 
the net income derived from the public estates around them, they 
may be led to weigh its actual results, and to reflect on the justice and 
wisdom of the existing or of other possible employments of property, 
and dedications of its produce. Far from being a discouragement 
to endowments, if those who would dedicate their fortunes to the 
public good have a desire for posthumous fame, they will know that 
instead of their memory being, in a few years, buried and forgotten, 
or only resuscitated once in a century in the pages of a blue book, an 
archeological journal, or perhaps in a bill in chancery, their names 
will thereafter be companions of the alphabet of the schools, and 
become household words. 

The functions of the local registrar in relation to the public, 
outside the school, may be of great practical value, without involving 
any sacrifice of the time devoted to the school business. He may 
allow all applicants to copy documents or particulars relating to any 
part of the public estates, depositing the value of the document as 
security until its re-delivery ; he will inform inquirers to whom they 
may address their applications respecting such estates ; and in cases 
of tenders or proposals by co-operative bodies or others, he will be 
the medium of forwarding them to the proper trustees, and receiving 
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and delivering the replies of the latter to the applicants. Distinct 
evidence of the opportunities thus afforded for promoting co-opera- 
tive labour, as well as aiding in plans for natural and local improve- 
ment; of the manner in which the estates are dealt with by the 
administering bodies; and their general fairness, impartiality, and 
regard for the public welfare, will be preserved. It is for the benefit 
of the objects of every endowment, as well as of the public, that all 
bargains for the occupation of such estates should be made in 
“market overt.” Such an officer, moreover, will be a great relief in 
point of expense to the trustees of many institutions having small 
detached properties in different places. 

On the subject of the management of public estates there are now 
conflicting opinions. Some think that collegiate bodies, corporations, 
and boards of trustees are so unfitted for the management of real 
property, that they advocate its sale in all cases; others believe that 
the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge ure excellent managers, and 
set an example to other landlords. The light thrown on all such 
management by the means suggested will correct any erroneous 
views on this matter. It will, moreover, effectually protect the 
estates of endowments from being altogether lost sight of, which has 
often happened ; and of which a signal instance has lately been dis- 
covered in the city of London. 

An intelligent officer, having under his view, as one estate, all the 
public lands in his district, and inviting suggestions for every kind 
of improvement of which the property or site is capable, will often 
cll attention to the advantages which may be gained by the union 
of adjacent premises for making estates compact, and for constructing 
new roads or streets; and he may also frequently point out useful 
additions which may be made to the public lands, where adjacent 
private property, that would materially add to its convenience or 
value, may happen to be in the market. Several millions belonging 
to endowments might be wisely employed in such investments.' 
There is no reason to fear, in a self-governed nation, that the public 
estates will ever be too extensive. It is natural and just, and a great 
source of effort, that property in private ownership should be admi- 
nistered as personal and family interests and partialities dictate. 
Every acre of land that by voluntary action, without arbitrary inter- 
ference, is withdrawn from private ownership and becomes a part of 
the public inheritance, being brought under the dominion of the 
State—the impartial guardian of all alike, and bound to measure its 
care and solicitude for the welfare of all classes of the people by 
the measure of their necessities—is something added to the public 
means of lessening, at least, the vast inequalities of preparation and 


(1) See Parliamentary Papers, Printed by order, House of Commons, Feb. 19., 1869, 
No. 26. 
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encouragement with which the young set out in the career, and 
encounter the difficulties of life. 

The function of the local registrar may also extend to the commons 
and unenclosed lands of his district. These, with undefined or 
doubtful rights of patronage, or easements of different kinds, are 
often subjects of bitter local contention. The actual facts, material 
to the consideration of the conflicting claims and of the public 
interest, might be usefully collected, and would facilitate the de- 
termination of such questions on comprehensive grounds. On 
enclosures the interests of the public and posterity are often very 
inadequately provided for by the mere compensation of present 
owners and occupiers. The local registrar may be made of great 
utility in gathering information concerning all such lands, recording 
their actual measurement, and the nature of the various rights 
claimed and exercised upon them. On schemes for enclosure, he 
may be called upon to state the numbers of the neighbouring popu- 
lation to which the common is accessible, whether any increase may 
be expected from manufactures, mineral productions, and other 
causes. In such inquiries the intelligent schoolmaster will know how 
to engage his pupils, with profit to them as well as to the public. 

Such an education will prepare the way for the establishment of 
co-operative associations for every kind of productive work, and at 
the same time open a great field to such bodies, by placing them in 
direct communication with all the administrators of public estates ; 
to the right of becoming tenants and lessees of which, on equal terms 
with other competitors, the public law should distinctly recognise 
their right."_ The system of co-operative labour is obviously capable 
of development in methods and to an extent which, in its infancy, it 
is impossible to foresee. Thus, a society undertaking the culture of 
some of such estates, in the neighbourhood of London or other 
populous cities, might include in it artizans who, in certain seasons, 
may transfer their work from town to country, or from country to 
town, with results in every way wholesome and economical. To be 
leaders and pioneers in such a movement in the great work of the 
world is an ambition worthy of the élite of our working men; and 
if the opportunity for such a career be offered, there is no reason to 
doubt that in every class such men will be found. 

Tuomas Hare. 


(1) It would be easy to establish a local and summary method of appeal if it should 
be found necessary. 








THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF 
ENGLAND.' 


Tue highest honour which can be paid to the greatest of historians 
is to scrutinise his work with the same impartiality and indifference 
with which he has himself sifted the evidence furnished by his 
materials; and all who examine Mr. Freeman’s pages must feel that 
he has raised a very noble monument to his learning and his in- 
tegrity. These volumes bear witness to his patient and vast research, 
and to an accuracy which has very seldom been surpassed or equalled. 
The ground over which he has travelled is thickly strewn with 
matters of controversy, and possibly on some of these many, after 
taking fully into account all that is here urged, may yet come to 
conclusions different from those of the historian. But these differ- 
ences will turn rather on earlier than on the later portions of the story, 
while they will never interfere with the gratitude which they must 
feel towards the writer who has so done his work as to leave for them 
little or nothing todo. For myself, I confess that on many points I 
cannot bring myself to accept Mr. Freeman’s judgments; and on 
some of these I purpose now to speak. But nothing that I can say 
will, with honest and impartial readers, qualify the admiration which 
they must feel for a history at once vivid, accurate, and, from its own 
point of view, exhaustive. Indeed, a man must be strangely cold 
who could fail to read without an intense interest Mr. Freeman’s 
magnificent narrative of the great catastrophe of 1066. The interest 
excited by it is almost too intense ; and our sympathy for the heroic 
leader of the English may make it difficult to put a right value on 
that which he achieved or failed to achieve. We may, perhaps, think 
that the exultation with which Mr. Freeman relates the story of 
Harold’s election and consecration, and of his northern victories, 
mocks us with brilliant hopes and thrilling sensations which are all 
to be dashed away almost in the moment in which we are made to 
feel them. The history of the fatal year in which Eadward died at 
Westminster, and Harold fell at Senlac, may be regagded as a 
tragedy than which few, perhaps none, are more terrible and more 
touching; and Mr. Freeman has related it almost more asa tragic poet 
than as a historian, if we confine our thoughts to the actual narrative 
of the events. But if we may think that the brighter scenes of that 
fearful year are painted in colours too glowing, there can be no 


(1) Tue History or THE Norman Conquest or ENGLAND, ITs CAUSES AND ITS 
Resutts. By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. Vols. 
T.—III. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1869. 
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question as to their splendour; and, as a whole, this portion of Mr. 
Freeman’s history is among the most stirring narratives in the 
English language. But, beyond this, it has a still higher value, 
as sweeping away the misconceptions and absurdities which have 
gathered round the story of this time. Point after point is treated 
in the appendices of the third volume, which alone would establish 
Mr. Freeman’s title to a place among the first of English historians ; 
and the way in which he has dealt with this part of his work fur- 
nishes the strongest presumption that the volumes yet to be published 
will be even more valuable than those which are already in the 
reader’s hands. 

But for the period which goes before the election of Harold, I 
cannot but think, with the Edinburgh Reviewer, that Mr. Freeman has 
in some places built up a fabric on an insecure or inadequate founda- 
tion, and that, in short, he has made too much of his evidence. It is 
indeed unnecessary to say, that this evidence is never distorted or 
suppressed. The scrupulous care with which Mr. Freeman sets forth 
all that is said on either side in each case is beyond all praise ; and this 
alone raises this history vastly above the work which comes nearest 
to it in value. Sir Francis Palgrave leaves the reader to search as 
best he may for the evidence on which his conclusions rest; Mr. 
Freeman not only saves him a toil for which very few possess either 
leisure or power, but never leaves him without the means of deter- 
mining the comparative value of his authorities. 

As a constitutional historian, also, Mr. Freeman deserves our con- 
fidence not less than our gratitude. The growth of the English 
people from their original isolated units, until the sovereign of 
Wessex rose to some sort of pre-eminence or predominance over the 
rest, has been traced in chapters full of valuable learning. But in 
spite of all the high-sounding titles which these chieftains of the 
line of (the historical or mythical) Cerdic assumed, I still venture 
to think that far less has been made out for the continuous imperial 
tradition, or even the existence of the English people as a nation, than 
Mr. Freeman is inclined to gather from the authorities on which he can 
place the most trust. That the idea of imperial power was present to 
the minds of some of the sovereigns of Wessex, may be admitted as 
certain ; but it is not less certain that their claims were perpetually 
set at nought, and the tradition itself broken or lost. It seems 
scarcely worth while to enlarge on the dignity and prerogatives of 
the Basileus of Britain, when at no time before the Norman Con- 
quest can it be said that his power was placed on a firm basis, or 
that the Teutonic and Scandinavian inhabitants of England were 
capable of acting together as a nation. At best, it remained for the 
most part a shadowy authority, although it is quite possible, and 
probably true, that “those titles were assumed in order at once to 
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claim for the English crown an absolute independence of the Roman 
Empire, and to assert its right to the same sort of superiority over 
all the princes of Britain as the emperor exercised, or claimed 
to exercise, over all the princes of the Continent.”' Except 
for a few short periods they remained here little more than 
pretentious phrases, to which no one gave any heed, and we can 
scarcely separate the question of the imperial tradition from the 
other difficulties which beset the narrative down to the final conflict 
at Senlac, difficulties which, it seems to me, impair the general credi- 
bility of the narrative to a much greater degree than Mr. Freeman is 
inclined to allow. The tradition can scarcely be said to exist 
amongst a people who almost from the first had become so habituated 
to frequent changes of masters that they shouted as loudly for the 
acceptance of William as a few months before they had shouted 
assent to the election of Harold. The astounding treacheries of 
Elfric and Eadric Streone seem to carry us beyond the range of human 
history ; but whatever be the difficulties of the narrative, the issue 
involved the undoing of the work, such as it was, of Eegberht and 
of AXthelstan, and the people learnt to pass with an increasing 
readiness from an English to a Danish lord, or back again from the 
Dane to the Englishman. The massacre of St. Brice led to the 
temporary overthrow of the English dynasty ; but although on the 
invasion of 1013 Swend was beaten off from the walls of London, he 
no sooner returns from a plundering expedition to the west than the 
men of London yield on the mere threat of the vengeance which 
would follow their refusal. When a few months later the conqueror 
died, the English Witan resolved to call back Aithelred, while the 
Danish seamen offered the crown to Cnut. The death of /&thelred 
rendered another election necessary. All but the Londoners, we are 
told, elected Cnut; the Londoners chose Edmund, and the Basileus 
of Britain is reduced to the allegiance of a single city. Edmund’s 
strength of character, it is true, was such that a new life was 
breathed into the people, and men who had trembled almost at the 
sight of the Danes now met them in eager anticipation of victory. 
But all that even his valour could do was to wrest from his rival the 
country to the south of the Thames, with East Anglia, Essex, and 
London, and a phrase which described him as the possessor of the 
crown of the whole kingdom. The iron-hearted king enjoyed his 
dignity for a few weeks only, and when he died, as was supposed, 
by the poison of Eadric, Cnut became the king of all the land. 
But although under his sway England enjoyed an unbroken peace 
for eighteen years, the rule of a Danish king could scarcely foster 
any special feelings of English nationality, while the real benefits 
conferred by his wise statesmanship were not likely to increase their 
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reluctance to be governed by a foreign master. In the contests 
which followed the death of Cnut we are again entangled in the 
difficulties from which we are rarely free in any part of the history. 
Harold, the reputed son of Cnut and Ailfgifu of Northampton, was 
the candidate of the Danes; Harthacnut, the son of Cnut and the 
Norman Emma, the candidate of the English, was absent in Den- 
mark. The question was settled not on the battle-field, but by the 
Witan assembled at Oxford. Once more it was determined to divide 
the land; and plausible conjecture is the only ground of the belief 
that Harold retained the imperial title which Cnut is said to have 
yielded to Eadmund Ironside. The unity of the kingdom and of the 
imperial tradition, whatever it may have been, was again practically 
broken. This supremacy of Harold, if the fact be established, may 
be regarded as throwing a ray of light on the seemingly inexplicable 
transactions attending the death or murder of the Aitheling A‘lfred 
—transactions in which Godwine, the minister and the general of 
Harthacnut, appears at the least to play into the hands of Harold.’ 
The explanation involves this difficulty, that the English emperor 
exercises judicial rights in the dominions of the under-king, as 
clearly defined as those of the Federal Government in the several 
States of the American Union. But the people of Wessex chafed 
under an arrangement which appeared to turn the scales against 
their old associations. By his prolonged absence in Denmark 
Harthacnut roused the wrath of his English Witan, who deliberately 
forsook him and owned Harold as the king of all the land. The 
deposed king made vigorous preparations for the invasion of Eng- 
land ; but while he was still with his mother, who had taken refuge 
in Flanders, Harold died, and the ready Witan again elected the 
man whom a few months before they had flung aside. The second 
reign of Harthacnut was scarcely less wretched than the first. The 
trial of Godwine for the murder of the Aitheling A‘lfred ended in his 
acquittal ; but when the new force of housecarls, the personal troops 
of the king, the first germ of a standing army, were attacked and 
slain by the citizens of Worcester, Earl Godwine, not caring to have 
the king deposed, prepared to carry out the commands of Harthacnut 
to take summary vengeance. English Gemots had deposed kings 
too recently to have much reluctance against the act of deposition 
as such; but it is at the least a hard necessity that Godwine’s 
cause can be pleaded only by saying that he did the people of the 
city of Worcester as little mischief as he could. Ten years later he 
confronted the Confessor with a positive refusal to punish before 
trial the men of Dover charged with insulting Eustace of Boulogne 
and slaying his followers. 

The sudden death of Harthacnut “led all folk,’ we are told, to 
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choose for their king the Aitheling Eadward, who had only a little 
while before returned from Normandy to take up his abode in Eng- 
land. The experience of the last half century had imparted not 
much of practical wisdom to the Witan. The natural preference of 
a man of English to one of Danish lineage might lead them to fix 
on the son of Aithelred ; but the mere hatred of a Danish king from 
disgust at the misgovernment of the sons of Cnut could be justified 
only if the long misgovernment of Aithelred had been made a bar 
to his restoration. If, again, the rule of a genuine Englishman was 
the thing most of all desired, not much could be reasonably expected 
from a man half Norman by birth and wholly Norman by training. 
The great Earl of Wessex, with his pure and resolute patriotism, 
had two courses before him. If the love of his country forbade him 
to bring forward the candidate most likely to be a wise and judicious 
ruler, he might have determined that the banished children of 
Eadmund Ironside should be brought back at once to become as 
English as possible, if the king now chosen should turn out un- 
English or incompetent, or should leave no son to be chosen in his 
stead. The danger was not slight. A sojourn of twenty years in 
Normandy had made Eadward so much of a Norman and a French- 
man as to fill him with an intense dislike of the sound of the English 
language, and with a thorough distaste for the companionship of 
those who spoke it. The immediate recall of the Aitheling from 
Hungary would probably insure, during the reign of him who was 
afterwards called the Confessor, a long sojourn in this country for a 
prince who, if his tastes should now be foreign, would be a foreigner of a 
kind not to be regarded with special suspicion and distrust. Every tie 
which bound England to the Roman emperor and German king was 
a distinct gain; and if the Aitheling himself should die, his children 
might before the death of Eadward have reached man’s estate, 
Englishmen in speech, in thought, in education. ‘The foresight of 
Godwine did not reach so far, and for whatever reasons, twelve years 
were allowed to pass before a step was proposed which, if taken 
earlier, would probably have changed the history both of England 
and of Normandy. It is of course nothing to the purpose to remark, 
that according to the modern notions the son of Eadmund, the elder 
brother, was the real heir, and that the Confessor was the heir of the 
exile in Hungary. Neither the law nor the custom of England took 
heed to modern ideas of primogeniture in the election of kings. But 
it was clearly advisable to guard by every possible means against any 
further transference of the English crown from kings of one race or 
nation to those of another; and all the possible, even all the obvious, 
precautions were not taken. 

The reign of the incompetent Eadward brings about events well- 
nigh as perplexing as any which throw so much mystery over the 
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reign of the incompetent Ethelred. The daughter of Godwine becomes 
the wife of the king, and receives the praise of Norman chroniclers as 
having fully imbibed her husband’s foreign predilections; yet Eadgyth 
shares the fall of her father, who fell only because he opposed them. 
Meanwhile the country was becoming apparently more united. The 
great earls, who first came into being under Cnut, might appear, at 
first sight, rather as independent chieftains, and likely founders of 
independent dynasties; but, in point of fact, they were ministers 
of the king. They have taken the place of sovereigns who had 
ruled with more or less of independence, and are, in short, magis- 
trates whose power, as coming from the king and the Witan, is 
evidence that the whole country was being gradually brought under 
the dominion of one law. This tendency to union showed itself 
even in changes which made the way easier for the introduction of a 
more systematic feudalism by the Norman conqueror. Royal writs, 
not confirmed by the Gemot of the people, make grants of land 
which could not all come from the private estates of the sovereign, 
and which show that the Folkland was coming to be regarded as the 
land of the king. At the same time Eadward’s foreign tastes were 
working in another direction. English sees were gradually occupied 
by Norman prelates, who came with feelings of servility to the Holy 
See altogether beyond the measure congenial to Englishmen. It 
seems that the patriotic party would do little more to counteract the 
new influence than to secure some of the sees for churchmen who, as 
Lotharingians, would be able to speak a Teutonic as well as a Roman 
dialect. But the Lotharingians were imbued, not less than the 
Normans, with exaggerated notions of Papal supremacy, and the 
new elements of disunion introduced into the country thus received 
no inconsiderable strength. 

If we turn to the history of the house of Godwine in this reign, we 
see that we are dealing with men whose motives, with the evidence 
at our command, we can scarcely fathom or comprehend. The abduc 
tion of the Abbess of Leominster is punished by the outlawry of 
Swegen. But when Swegen, returning with Osgod Clapa, is forgiven 
by the king, Harold refuses to yield up any part of his brother’s 
earldom. When Swegen returns a second time, after a murder for 
which it seems impossible to divine a motive, Harold acquiesces 
quietly in his restoration. A bishop could cross the sea to bring 
back a wanton murderer, when no punishment seemed too severe for 
the man who had invaded the sanctity of the cloister. The influence 
which could thus bring back a criminal of so deep a dye could not 
avail to prevent the banishment of Godwine for no crime at all. 
Norman after Norman had crossed the sea to exercise power in 
England, or to eat the fat of the land; and the more developed 
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feudalism, which would draw an impassable line between eorl and 
ceorl and regard the idea of equal justice for both as an absurd 
and impracticable folly, must itself suffice to exasperate national 
animosities, and set the court of England against the country. The 
court was, in fact, divided against itself. The Norman favourites of 
Eadward found themselves in direct antagonism with his English 
ministers, and the visit of Eustace of Boulogne served as the spark 
to kindle the smouldering embers. The death of one of his followers, 
who had grossly injured a citizen of Dover, roused the wrath 
of the Frenchman. ‘To his claim for redress, Eadward replied by a 
prompt order issued to Godwine to inflict on Dover the vengeance 
which Harthacnut had decreed against the men of Worcester. It 
might fairly be pleaded that the years which had since passed had 
made Godwine a wiser man, and that he now saw his duty more 
clearly than when he was bidden to avenge the death of the house- 
earls. Godwine rightly urged that the men of Dover should first be 
tried. Ile might have insisted that a sudden tumult could not possibly 
justify any sovereign in deliberately treating the people of a whole 
town or district as foreign enemies. To this demand of Godwine 
the king replied by summoning a meeting of the Witan at Gloucester, 
to discuss, it would seem, not the iniquities of the men of Dover, but 
the misdoings of the house of Godwine. Swegen and Harold, if we 
follow the story, had made up their quarrel, and united their men with 
those of their father at Beverstone, whilst Eadward’s men were assem- 
bled at Gloucester under Siward, Leofric, and Ralph. Not content 
with one acquittal, Godwine expressed his readiness to prove his inno- 
cence of all complicity in the death of the Aitheling Alfred by a 
second compurgation. Eadward refused to accept it, and Godwine re- 
torted by insisting on the surrender of Eustace and his followers, under 
threat of war in case of refusal. This last issue was prevented by the 
intervention of Leofric, who pleaded for the adjournment of the 
Gemot to London. But no sooner had the Witan assembled in that 
city than they proceeded at once to renew the outlawry against 
Swegen. No new crime had been committed since his restoration ; 
yet no voice was raised in his defence. It was clear that the English 
were passing through one of those capricious moods which give to 
their character at this time the appearance of marvellous and inex~ 
plicable fickleness. Alarmed at the treatment of Swegen, Godwine 
refused to appear unless hostages were given for his safe conduct. 
The Witan retorted by outlawing him and his whole house. Godwine, 
Swegen, and Harold all fled; but it is again perplexing to find the 
action of the brothers just the reverse of that which we should expect 
from them. Swegen, the murderer, departed peacefully with his 
father to the court of the Count of Flanders; Harold and Leofwine, 
pursued by the peace-making Bishop Ealdred, made the best of 
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their way to Bristol, and took refuge with Diarmid, King of Dublin 
and Leinster, to prepare for a forcible invasion of England on the 
earliest opportunity. The great earl, who a few weeks before had 
been at the head of a large army at Beverstone, has none on his side 
in London. LEaldred, though present, is silent, and Leofric offers no 
mediation. Godwine had, indeed, a considerable force from his own 
earldom stationed at his house in Southwark; and if we are told 
that he now shrank from civil war, the answer is that he had not 
shrunk from the threat of it when he demanded the surrender of Eus- 
tace and his men. If it be urged that he was content for the time to 
yield because he foresaw his speedy restoration, it may be asked what 
ground he could have for such a belief beyond the possibility that 
the tide of popular opinion, which was now drifting him to the sea, 
might hereafter bring him again to the haven. Meanwhile appear- 
ances pointed ominously in another direction. Eadward was left 
alone with his Norman favourites. The acquiescence of Eadgyth in 
her husband’s foreign inclinations had not saved her from being shut 
up in the nunnery of Wherwell, and William of Normandy himself 
had come to spy out the land, in the hope, perhaps, of so entangling 
English affairs as to make his own election to the crown not 
flagrantly improbable. For the-present he was to be disappointed. 
The people speedily began to regret the loss of the banished earls. 
The Welsh King Gruffydd passed his borders and harried English 
lands, and Godwine, resolved to turn the popular temper to his 
own advantage, set sail from Flanders, whilst Harold and Leofwine, 
embarking at Dublin, made a descent on the coast of Somerset. 
In an engagement which must be called a battle, a large number of 
thegns and their followers fell at Porlock; but their reasons for 
resisting the sons of their own earl can only be guessed at. With 
an abundance of booty and of captives (to be sold, it would seem, to 
the Irish slave-traders), Harold departed, and at last joined his 
father’s fleet off Portland. It is not wonderful that the men of the 
south Saxon coasts should take up the cause of Godwine with eager 
protestations that they would live and die with him; but the tide had 
indeed turned, and London was now as strongly in his favour as the 
last Gemot held in that city had been against him. Eadward had his 
housecarls drawn up on the northern bank of the Thames ; but their 
zeal in his service had waxed cold, and the king’s rejection of Godwine’s 
claim for restoration as much disheartened them as it strengthened 
the resolution of Godwine’s supporters. When at length it was 
known that Eadward had consented to refer the whole question to a 
Gemot, his Norman favourites felt that it was their turn to fly from 
the coming wrath. The worst offenders thus passing sentence on 
themselves, it remained for the Witan to restore the house of 
Godwine to their honours and possessions, to decree the outlawry 
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of Robert of Jumiéges and his accomplices in the evil work of 
“stirring up strife between Earl Godwine and the king, and 
judging unjust judgments for the people.” In Robert’s place, 
Stigand, Bishop of Winchester, was advanced to the primacy, and 
another link was added to the twisted chain of pretended wrongs 
which William was patiently weaving together in Normandy. Years 
passed before Stigand could obtain the pallium from Rome, and when 
he obtained it, it was from a man who was afterwards cast aside as an 
antipope and a heretic. The growing ecclesiastical opinion of the day 
was thus turned against him, and Harold himself was led by it to 
assume towards his firm political friend an attitude not altogether 
consistent with high heroic character. 

Meanwhile years were passing. Godwine was dead, and Eadward 
had no son who could be submitted to the Witan as his successor. 
Harold became earl of the West Saxons in his father’s place, and his 
brother Tostig was named ruler of the Northumbrian earldom on the 
death of Siward. But the same Gemot which appointed Tostig 
banished the East Anglian earl Ailfgar for reasons which are barely 
more than hinted at. Whatever may have been the misdeeds of 
lfgar before his sentence, they were certainly surpassed by those 
which he committed after it. Following the example of Godwine 
and Harold in resolving to effect a restoration by force of arms, he 
went beyond them in allying himself with the Welsh king Gruffydd 
and sacking the city of Hereford. Shrinking from an open conflict 
with Harold and his army, Gruffydd fled, and ilfgar on his sub- 
mission was straightway restored to his earldom. But whatever 
might be the lot of others, everything tended to raise Harold still 
higher, and to point him out after the death of the A‘theling 
Eadward as the only man whom the English people could wisely 
choose for their king. Had the Atheling lived, the whole weight of 
Harold’s ability ought not to have turned the scales in his favour, 
if’ for this reason only, that the Norman William could scarcely 
have laid claim to the crown against the son of Eadmund Ironside. 
This, however, might not be. The danger was now becoming immi- 
nent; and the memory of the long and wretched minority of Aithelred 
would alone have sufficed to turn away men’s minds from the child 
Eadgar, even if by the law and custom of England he could urge 
any title to the crown. The part which Harold had to play in the 
last years of the Confessor was difficult enough. He had to counter- 
act the schemes of a man who asserted that Kadward himself had 
promised to make him his heir, and that Harold in his turn had 
sworn to do all in his power to secure the succession for him. He 
had to avoid giving unnecessary offence to the growing ultramon- 
tanism of the clergy, and arraying the powers of the Church on the 
side of a rival who well knew how to turn everything to his purpose. 
He had further to cherish and strengthen the feeling of English 
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nationality, so far as it might be said to exist at all, and to encourage 
even insular prejudices, if these were not likely to tell against him. 
His conduct seems to bear some tokens of these accommodations to 
his needs and interests. The English people had never shown any 
special enthusiasm for the discipline and rule of the regular clergy ; 
and thus, while Eadward was building his monastery at Westminster, 
both inclination and policy led Harold to establish a body of secular 
canons, each with his own separate abode, in his great foundation of 
Waltham. But while he thus showed that the spirit of the foreign 
ecclesiastics, and of their overlord the Pope, was not his own spirit, 
he could not summon courage to invite Stigand to consecrate his 
church, or to place the crown on his head, when the people of 
England had chosen him to be their king. 

Thus, then, to a period which brings us almost to the eve of the 
Norman Conquest, we see scarcely a sign of any real national unity. 
But instead of this the course of events seems shaped by an astonish- 
ing capriciousness on the part of the people, while the chief actors 
in the drama seem influenced by motives which it appears impossible 
to realise or to understand; the imperial tradition remains through- 
out little more than a name, while schemes utterly antagonistic to the 
imperial idea may be said to have turned the scale in favour of the 
Norman invader. So frequent, again, are the contradictions and 
difficulties in the story, that we are driven at the least to suspend our 
judgment, if not to refuse credit to large portions of it, and among 
these to some things on which Mr. Freeman either expresses no defi- 
nite judgment, or which he seems inclined to regard as trustworthy. 
Most prominent, perhaps, among these suspicious narratives is the 
story of the Confessor’s vision and discourse on his death-bed. The 
legend (to which I cannot think that the Edinburgh Reviewer gave 
too hard a name when he spoke of it as impudent) bears in some 
part so'strong a resemblance to the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, that we might be forgiven if we set it down to conscious 
borrowing. But the point on which I must lay stress here is not so 
much that Mr. Freeman gives too much credit to the tale, as that 
having rejected its main features, he still seems to accept certain 
other incidents which tell against Stigand. For the prophecy itself, 
Mr. Freeman says plainly that though a Prometheus after the fact 
of the fight at Senlac might well put into Eadward’s mouth a pro- 
phecy of the conquest of England, he could not put into his mouth 
a prophecy in honour of Henry II.’ “Either, then,” he adds, “the 
passage is a later interpolation, of which the editor gives no hint, or 
else Eadward really uttered some allegory, quoted some proverb, or, 
as Stigand thought, simply talked nonsense, on which people began 
‘to put a meaning forty years later.” But if this be so, no room is 
Jeft for the comments on Stigand’s alleged hardness of heart. 
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‘*Stigand leaned over the king’s bed and whispered in the ear of Earl Harold 
that all this prophetic talk was but the babbling of an old man worn out by 
sickness. The primate, stout-hearted Englishman as we know him, was, we 
may well believe, a hard and worldly man, and his experience of men of his 
own calling, his familiarity with what others looked on as miracle and prophecy, 
may well have made him less inclined to superstition than to unbelief.” 

Surely if we are to reject the prophecy itself as an impossibility, 
the whole authority of the story is gone; and it is little worth while 
to make guesses on its probable origin. In any case, Stigand simply 
spoke from the dictates of common sense and common honesty ; on 
what grounds, then, are we to take these words of his (if he ever 
uttered them) as betokening worldliness or hardness of heart ? 

Against the words which Eadward is said to have heard from the 
lips of the two monks in his vision, no such plea of impossibility can 
be urged. They convey a picture of the condition of the nation at 
the time, which may or may not be true. The gist of what they say 
is that the rulers of the country, all who hold the highest places in 
the realm, whether as churchmen or laymen, are utterly corrupt, and 
in the eye of God are “ministers of the fiend.” The general tone 
of this portion of Mr. Freeman’s narrative seems to imply that the 
Confessor did not, on his death-bed, slander his countrymen; but if 
such was the real state of things, Mr. Freeman is scarcely justified in 
saying elsewhere— 

‘A land which had not lost its ancient character of the Isle of Saints—a 
land which had so lately boasted of a king like Eadward and an earl like 
Leofric,—a land which was still illustrated by the virtues of the holy Wulfstan, 
—a land where so many minsters were rising in increased stateliness, and 
where the wealth of the Church was daily added to,—a land whose earls and 
bishops, and sons of every degree pressed year after year to worship and to 
offer at the tombs of the apostles; a land like this was branded as a land which 
needed to be again gathered into the true fold.’ 

Mr. Freeman is eloquent on the wrong done to Harold by all who 
have slandered him as an usurper. Such calumny cannot be too 
strongly condemned: yet his deep feelings and impassioned language 
have led him, as it seems to me, into some exaggerations, when he 
speaks of Harold’s coronation, and tells us how the king “ bowed his 
head, and the imperial diadem of Britain was placed by the hand of 
Ealdred on the head of the king of the Angles and Saxons, the 
emperor of the isle of Albion,”* and again when he says, “If there 
ever was a lawful ruler in this world, such of a truth was Harold, 
king of the English and lord of the Isle of Britain—king not by the 
mouldering title of a worn-out dynasty, not by the gold of the trafficker 
or the steel of the invader, but by the noblest title by which one man 
can claim to rule over his fellows, the free choice of a free people.” 
There is something mournful in this parade of high-sounding 
names, which had seldom denoted actual facts, and which at this 
time were almost more hollow than ever. Harold’s title was per- 
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fectly good—he was king by law and by right: but now, as before, 
there was no united English people or nation. Mr. Freeman has 
shown that the forms of the constitution were not at fault, and that 
they were carefully observed. ‘There can be no doubt,” he says, 
“that the Witan of Northumberland, no less than the Witan of the 
rest of England, had concurred in the election of Harold,” but he 
holds that wherever a Gemot was held, some part of the country was 
placed at a disadvantage, and that in a Gemot held in London it was 
the Northumbrians who thus suffered. Still the fact remained that 
‘a most important step, a step affecting the whole kingdom, a step 
likely to be in many ways repugnant to Northumbrian feeling, a 
step to which Northumberland had practically not been a consenting 
party, had been taken by a part of England in the name of the 
whole. By that step the mass of the Northumbrian people refused 
to be bound.”* Ido not sce how the conclusion can be avoided that 
at this time the English nation was not yet in existence, and that 
eloquent panegyrics on Harold as Imperator alterius orbis can but 
impart a more melancholy tinge to a narrative already gloomy and 
sombre enough. This thorough want of cohesion seems to go far to 
prove that the Teutonic and Scandinavian inhabitants of England 
had never yet attained the organisation of a nation, and that if at 
certain times there had been appearances of such organisation, these 
had been either germs nipped in the bud, or the premature flower of 
a forced plant. But the fact of this disorganisation is fully recog- 
nised by Mr. Freeman. ‘The personal bravery of the English at 
Senlac can never be questioned ; but the result shows that “ every- 
thing depended on the presence of some one competent man to seize 
the post of command at the right moment.”* The time during 
which Harold may be said to have been in possession of the Northum- 
brian realm is bounded to a few days, nor is there any ground for 
thinking that Eadwine and Morkcre ever gave up that notion of a 
divided kingdom on which they were bent with an invincible passion 
of selfishness.*? They had refused to help Harold after the fight of 
Stamford Bridge; they abandoned Kadgar after the catastrophe of 
Senlac. Well may Mr. Freeman say that “an united England 
might yet have resisted, but for a divided England there was no 
hope. <A people who could not agree under any leader of their own 
race, became of necessity the prey of the stranger.” The surrender 
of Dover without the striking of a single blow excites in him as 
much amazement as indignation; but surely it may be taken as the 
outcome of that temper of mind which frequent change of masters 
had made habitual to the English. This is the gist of Mr. Freeman’s 
explanation of their readiness to accept William. ‘“ Men were living 
who could remember how an earlier foreign invader had been changed 
into an English king, into a king who had won his place among the 
(1) Vol. iii. p. 58. (2) Ib., p. 507. (3) Ib., p. 531. 
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noblest of England’s native worthies.”’ But this temper makes us 


think with considerable indifference about the “ mighty voice of an 
assembled people”? which, raised in the church of Westminster to 
express assent to William’s election, frightened the Norman guards 
outside, and led to fire and tumult. It detracts, I think, also from 
the estimate which we are to set, if not on Harold, yet on the age in 
which he lived. I cannot bring myself to look on the history of the 
years preceding the catastrophe of Senlac as “the history of a great 
man and of a great time.”* I cannot think that he exhibited con- 
summate power either as a statesman or as a general. Mr. Freeman 
relates, of course, the story of Gyrth’s counsel respecting the conduct 
of the Hastings campaign. How far he gives credit to it, he does not 
say, but he speaks of the advice as “ wise, though cruel, policy,” in 
which “ we can discover a subtlety of intellect fitted to grapple with 
that of William himself.”’* It seems to follow that the mind of 
Harold was not fitted to grapple with that of William, and that thus 
Harold fell short, in one respect at least, in the qualities of a first- 
rate general. But, in fact, there was nothing cruel in the advice, 
if it ever was given. It does not follow that compensation might 
not, in some way or other, be made to those who were thus to be 
turned out of house and home for the general good of the people ; 
but if the policy would have had the effect which Gyrth is said to 
have anticipated from it, we cannot doubt that a general like the 
Duke of Wellington would have adopted it, and that Harold was 
wrong for failing so to do. Mr. Freeman adds, seemingly as the 
account of what he thinks really took place :— 


** All who heard the counsel of Gyrth cried out that it was good, and prayed 
the king to follow it. But Harold answered that he would never play the 
coward’s part, that he would never let his friends go forth to face danger on 
his behalf while he himself, from whatever cause, drew back from facing it. 
And he added words which show how the wise and experienced ruler, the 
chosen and anointed king, had cast aside whatever needed to be cast aside 
in the fiery exile who had once harried the coast of Porlock. ‘Never,’ said 
Harold, ‘will I burn an English village or an English house; never will I 
harm the lands and the goods of any Englishman. How can I do hurt to 
the folk who are put under me to govern? How can I plunder and harass those 
whom I would fain see thrive under my rule?’ Truly, when we read words 
like these, we feel that it is something to be of the blood and the speech of the 
men who chose Harold for their King, and who died around his standard.’’® 


Assuredly they make us esteem the man, but they can scarcely 
raise our opinion of the statesman. In following Gyrth’s counsel he 
would emphatically have been playing the part, not of the coward, but 
of the truly courageous leader ; in placing a desert between William 
and the goal of his journey, he would have been doing to English- 
men no hurt, but the truest kindness. But whether the counsel was 
ever given, or this reply ever uttered, is a point on which I say 


(1) Vol. iii. p. 549. (2) Ib, p. 560. (3) Ib. p. 576. (4) Ib., p. 436. 
(5) Ib., p. 437. 
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nothing. Ido not of course presume to write as a military critic, 
nor have I the slightest wish to impugn the soundness of Harold’s 
judgment in choosing his position at Senlac, and in the orders which 
he issued for the conduct of the battle. I fully believe that here 
Harold deserves all that Mr. Freeman has said of him, and that his 
tactics, if they had been steadily adhered to, must have been suc- 
cessful ; but if we take the story of the time as it has been related, 
and as Mr. Freeman gives it, it proves either the inability of Harold 
to cope with the difficulties surrounding him, or the impossibility of 
spurring to sufficient exertion and long-continued effort tribes who 
were not yet cemented into a nation. A people which at such a 
time could for whatever reason leave its coasts unguarded, when they 
possessed a fleet more than able to cope with that of the invader, can 
scarcely furnish adequate material for the empire of a Basileus. 

To the character of Harold’s adversary Mr. Freeman has in one 
respect done throughout more than justice. This may, perhaps, be 
caused in part by his anxiety not to depreciate, or even to appear to 
depreciate, such great qualities as he may have possessed. No one 
who reads his pages can ever accuse him even of the thought. But 
among the duties of the historian, one of his first is to call everything 
by its right name ; and although he is not bound to preach sermons, 
he yet is scarcely justified in ascribing devotion, piety, or religion, 
to a man of whom we have almost in the same breath to speak as 
Mr. Freeman speaks of William. Nothing throughout his history 
is more admirable and more forcib!s than the pages in which Mr. 
Freeman sums up the policy of William, of Lanfranc, and of 
Hildebrand. Space forbids me to quote a passage which I would 
gladly give in full. I must content myself with saying that he has 
exhibited in the clearest light a fact which has not been sufficiently 
brought out even by Dean Milman :— 


*‘The appeal of William to the Papal Court created a precedent by which the 
Papal Court might claim the disposal of all the crowns in Christendom. The 
voice of Hildebrand conquered. . . . Every help that the religious arts of the 
age could give was bestowed on the man who craved a blessing on the removal 
of his neighbour’s land-mark. . . . The name had not yet been heard; but in 
truth it was now that the first crusade was preached, and it was preached by 
the voice of Rome against the liberties of England.””' 

The conclusion is, that the whole scheme of Wiliiam was through- 
out a tissue of fraud, falsehood, and iniquity, without the faintest 
colouring of real right. In this godless scheme William strove to cheat 
Harold, and succeeded; but he was at the same time outwitted by 
one more subtle and far-seeing than himself :—‘ It was a policy 
worthy of one greater than William himself to make even William, 
for once in his life, the instrument of purposes yet more daring, yet 
more far-sighted than his own. On the steps of the Papal chair, 
and there alone, had William and Lanfranc to cope with an intellect 


(1) Vol. iii. p. 321. 
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loftier and more subtle than even theirs.”! This, however, is to 
assume that Lanfranc’s vision was bounded to a few months or years. 
I believe that William was outwitted by his envoy, who was himself 
a soldier in the great army led on to victory under Hildebrand. The 
carrying out of this scheme was the great work of a man who “ never 
shrank from force or fraud, from wrong or bloodshed or oppression, 
whenever they seemed to him the straightest paths to accomplish his 
purpose.” Have we not a contradiction in terms when we read that 
in William’s character, “among all its darker features, a certain 
regard to the first principles of morality, a distinct element of the 
fear of God, was never wholly wanting ?” How is it pessible to speak 
of a man as having the slightest fear of God, or the slightest regard . 
to a moral rule of action, if he never shrank from any iniquity, when- 
ever it seemed that his interests would be furthered by committing 
it? With Mr. Freeman’s condemnation of the wholesale lying, the 
subtleties, the subterfuges, the tortuous craft which marked the whole 
of William’s conduct towards the man whom he chose to style an 
usurper, I heartily go along ; but then I am bound to think that such 
conduct marks perhaps the lowest stage of depravity which the 
human heart can reach—just that stage, in short, in which there 
remains absolutely no fear of God before a man’s eyes. But when I 
read that this man, so steeped in iniquity, “from his youth up, 
layman and prince as he was, sect a model to priests and prelates,” 
I am simply at a loss to attach any meaning to the words, unless I 
am to suppose that the model was that of the whited sepulchre, and 
William’s “devotion to religion”* a piety of that sort which Mr. 
Rawlinson eulogises in Tiglathpileser.® 

I have touched only on a few points on which, in the interests of 
that truth which Mr. Freeman prizes above all things, I have felt 
bound to speak with the utmost plainness. In the compass of a few 
pages it is impossible to enter upon those portions of the subject in 
which I agree with his conclusions as heartily as I admire and value 
his learning and appreciate his honesty. I would gladly have dwelt 
on his masterly analysis of the evidence relating to the hostages 
which are said to have been given by Eadward to William, to the 
oath by which Harold is asserted to have bound himself to William, 
to the fight at Stamford ridge, and its bearing on the decisive 
struggle at Hastings. But to do so is unnecessary. There is no 
need to praise that of which the excellence must be acknowledged 


by all. 
GrEorGE W. Cox. 


(1) Vol. iii. p. 285. (2) Ib., p. 269. 
(3) “Ancient Eastern Monarchies,” vol. ii. p. 3238. 





NOTES ON ALBERT DURER. 


Tue instinct of posterity may be said to have divided great artists 
into two classes. Of great artists, there is one class whose life and 
work are such as to provoke literary comment, and concerning whom 
posterity is fruitful of written inquiry and discussion. There is 
another class whose work does not so stimulate the criticism of pos- 
terity, but is rather such as to be accepted and enjoyed in silence. 
The work done by the latter class, concerning which posterity finds 
little to say, may be either more or less admirable than that done by 
the former class, concerning which posterity finds much to say. The 
question is not of comparative excellence, but of difference in kind 
between two things which may be equally excellent—between the art 
which, fulfilling its own being completely, commands enjoyment and 
applause as a finished thing of beauty and there an end, and the art 
which does not end with its own perfection, does not appease the 
imagination in delighting it, but leads it along ulterior paths by a 
chain of associated suggestion, by. signs, such as irresistibly stir the 
curiosity, of special influences affecting its author, and special feel- 
ings animating him. The great painters of Venice, with their 
sunny tranquillity, their genius for the untroubled production of the 
serene and finished things of beauty (‘Tintoretto being here excluded), 
may stand asa good instance of the class of men whose work delights 
and appeases at once—commands admiration, that is, without pro- 
voking comment. Of the other class, whose work, by holding out 
the clue to a chain of ulterior question and suggestion, does provoke 
comment, inquiry, curiosity, literary discussion, there can be no 
better instance than Albert Diirer. From the days of Melanchthon, 
Neudorfer, Camerarius, his contemporaries and survivors, literature 
has been busy with the name of Diirer of Niirnberg. The far- 
reaching and enigmatic significance of much of his work, its intimate 
and yet obscure relations with the history and thought of his time 
and country, the fame of his personal character, of his personal 
beauty, of something in him both of godlike gentleness and godlike 
grace, “ between an Olympian Jove and an image of our Saviour,” 
the reputed unhappiness of his life—all these things, more even 
than his proper or technical pre-eminence as an artist, have earned 
for him a great abundance of biography and illustration. Two 
contributions to Diirer literature have in recent months been made 
in our own country, and have served to refresh English interest in 
the subject.’ It is no part of my purpose, in the remarks that follow, 


(1) Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg,” by Mrs. C. Heaton, London, Macmillan, 1869; 
“ Albert Diirer and his Works,” by William B. Scott, London, Longmans, 1869. 
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to attempt any criticism of the work either of Mrs. Heaton or of Mr. 
W. B. Scott. Readers interested in the subject have no doubt read 
both books for themselves, and have rendered due gratitude to the 
patient and affectionate industry of the one, the clear insight -and 
energetic conciseness of the other. What I here propose, with the 
reader’s leave, to do, is to note down a few special points with refer- 
ence to the character and critical interpretation of Diirer’s work, 
such as, I conceive, may help towards a just estimate of his genius as 
a whole. 

An impression of melancholy, of ominous gravity and gloom, is 
what Diirer’s greatest works have left on the minds of most students 
and admirers cf his who have recorded their impression, and whose 
study and admiration have penetrated further than to the varieties of 
technical perfection which he exhibits. In spite of the bright and 
honest power of enjoying certain things which he constantly displays, 
he has yet seemed, upon the whole, as a prophet whose prophecy is 
of disaster; a riddler who riddles of calamity. Into the origin and 
grounds of such melancholy posterity has searched, but has searched, 
I think, rather hastily. One circumstance in his life, of a kind to 
engender melancholy, happens to have been recorded in emphatic 
terms by a friend and contemporary. A miserly and uncongenial 
wife—this has been the affliction upon which many commentators 
have relied to account for whatever was dark in Diirer’s imagina- 
tion, whatever may have been untoward in his life, and even also 
for his death. Now without adopting Scheffer’s foolishly and 
sentimentally mystic reading (in his novel of “ An Artist’s Married 
Life”) of the relations of Diirer and Agnes, or the other and para- 
doxical reading by which Mr. H. F. Holt (in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine of 1866 and 1867) entirely reverses the received idea of those 
relations—without adopting either of these, I think it is easy to guess 
that the influence of Agnes as a cause of gloom to her husband has 
been heavily overrated. Our chief authority for the harsh view of 
Agnes’ character is in a letter written by Pirkheimer to Tschertt« 
two years after Diirer’s death. Pending that interval, it is clear that 
Pirkheimer, disliking Agnes from the first, had quarreled with her 
about the disposal of her husband’s effects. When he petulantly 
writes of her as a “bad woman,” whose niggard spirit had driven 
her husband to his grave with vexation and overwork, allowance 
must be made for the private grievance of a man at all times vehe- 
ment and outspoken. On the other hand, that Mr. Holt greatly over- 
drives the lenient view of the matter in calling Agnes “ the partner 
of Diirer’s early struggles, his faithful and affectionate wife,” is 
plain, I think, from the simple consideration that Pirkheimer, who 
had always disliked and disparaged her, was always nevertheless a 
close friend of her husband’s. Now between the husband of a 
“faithful and affectionate wife,”’ who has all his heart and con- 
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fidence, and the friend who dislikes and disparages that wife, close 
friendship will not endure. The common-sense view of the matter 
is rather that taken by Dr. von Eye (a writer upon the whole judi- 
cious and even excellent)—the view that Diirer had in Agnes nothing 
better nor worse than a housewife who carried the virtues of a house- 
wife to excess. In the cities north of the Alps, no very high type of 
womanhood had by this time been developed. A member of a Niirnberg 
guild in the fifteenth century, chancing like Albert Diirer to have been 
born with a noble genius, a spirit to strike the very stars, was not likely 
to seek, and was certain not to find, a woman in his native city with 
whom he could share that comradeship of the mind and spirit which 
is our modern ideal of marriage. The older, sunnier, richer, freer, 
and more impassioned culture of the Italian cities brought forth 
early a higher type of womanhood. Such a culture had long ago 
brought forth the Portinari whom Dante enthroned above the 
cherubim ; had even now brought forth the Gioconda whose smile 
haunted the dreams of Lionardo; and would to-morrow bring forth 
the Pescara to whom the spirit of Buonarroti did homage. But in 
German cities a different type, a careful, superstitious, homely- 
featured, homely-minded, “ home-baked” type, good to rear the 
children, scold the apprentices, keep the purse-strings and keep 
them tight, was all that had hitherto been developed. Not seeking 
for more than this, a German citizen, even of Diirer’s stamp, would feel 
the lack of more than this less keenly than we can quite realise to-day. 
It is likely that the experience which Diirer gained, ten years after 
his marriage, of the sunnier and more impassioned culture of Venice, 
may have suggested regretful contrasts in this as in other matters. 
It is very likely that with his princely “magnificentia ” of disposition, 
and his exceeding appetite for pretty things, artistic furniture and 
curiosities, he may have suffered from the tradeswomanly housewifery 
of Agnes. But it is not likely, I think, that any peculiar bitter- 
ness, or the intolerable gall of comparing his own misery with the 
happiness of another, was there to darken his temper and shorten 
his days. 

And even had it been so, the knowledge of this would not give us 
the key to Diirer’s character as an artist. It is usually an error to con- 
clude directly, either from the complexion of a man’s life to the com- 
plexion of his art, or from that of his art to that of his life. Such 
a painter—Correggio for instance—shall live poor, neglected, 
dejected, and yet paint pictures that seem positively to glow and 
throb with enjoyment. The ideas of a man are so different from his 
acts and circumstances, that which goes on within himself and in his 
imagination, and finds expression in his art, so distinct from that 
which goes on between himself and his neighbours, and finds 
expression in his life, that the one sometimes affords almost no clue 
to the other. The clue to that which goes on within an artist’s 
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imagination, to that complexion of his thoughts which makes itself 
visible in his art, is not generally to be sought by posterity in the 
personal circumstances of his career and character. It is rather to 
be sought (1) in the ideas which he has inherited by tradition from 
his teachers in art, and (2) in the ideas, circumstances, occupations, 
and aspect of the national or collective life about him. These, I 
think it may be shown, are the two main elements that pass into and 
occupy the imagination of an artist, and always in some form or 
other get reproduced in his art. It is these that literature, in the 
case of an artist whose work provokes literary comment, may with 
most advantage set itself to study. 

For the art ideas which Diirer, beginning to work in the last years 
of the fifteenth century, inherited by tradition from his teachers :-— 
they were briefly of this kind. Since artistic production had been 
active in South or Upper Germany, such activity had been in the 
service of religion alone. No picture was a picture only, but a 
religious offering. Pictures were painted in praise, and offered in 
propitiation, of this or that patron saint or martyr. The religion 
and the thought of Upper Germany during the latter middle age 
were of anything but a cheerful cast. Political disaster and physical 
visitations had come to darken and terrify the minds of men. Twice 
the black plague had come to devastate the earth, and fill men’s 
minds with the instant terror of death and doom. The sense 
of guilt and calamity, the ever-present dread and realisation of 
the power of Satan and his servants, turned all thoughts towards 
the awful and repulsive phases of the Christian faith. The earthly 
agonies by which saints had won access to heaven became the favourite 
subjects of art. Martyrdoms and decapitations were set up in 
churches—scenes of cruelty and bloodshed realised with the most 
unflinching detail. It was the special business of the artist to excite 
hatred against the judges and executioners of the faithful by making 
them hideous, by forcing into their features the strongest expression 
of ferocity or obtuse and snarling malignity. On the other hand, 
it was his business to exhibit in the suffering faithful those qualities 
which were understood to possess the exclusive favour of Heaven— 
physical inanition, that is, the evidences of maceration and neglect, 
the aspect of starved humility and squalid resignation. Thus the 
vices of the persecutors and the virtues of their victims tended to 
make them alike pictorially repulsive. A certain element of softness 
remained in the worship of Mary and her Son. While masters like 
the elder Holbein, Burgkmair, Wohlgemuth, and their predecessors 
at Augsburg and Niirnberg, had been filling church apses and chapels 
to order with scenes of torture and persecution, Hiibsch Martin Schén- 
gauer, at Colmar, although no creator of ideal beauty, had found 
the source of a certain pathetic pleasantness for his engravings in 
his variations upon the theme of the divine motherhood; had put 
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real feeling into the faces of his Maries—Maries, it need not be said, 
of the plain-featured, hausbacken type, of which I have already 
spoken. For a human or mitigating element, scenes of the life of 
Mary, set in the costumes and surroundings of German burgher 
life (a sort of half-way between the opulent surroundings in which 
they had been set by the Van Eycks and the squalid surroundings 
in which they were afterwards to be set by Rembrandt) ; for the 
rest, crucifixions, martyrdoms, and flagellations; ascetic ecstacies, 
visions of saints, visions inspired by the terrors of the time, dances 
of death, allegories of the devil, ugly images of disaster—these 
were the traditional materials of art for the painter and the engraver 
at the time when Diirer began to look about him. 

The ideas and circumstances of the collective life of his country 
were of a still darker cast. It was the darkest period of all German 
history. The name and authority of the Empire had lost their 
efficacy ; there was scarcely a single principle of cohesion at work 
against a hundred principles of disintegration. Politics were the 
mere jarring of contending powers. The empire, the electoral body, 
the States, the princely and knightly orders, the free cities, and the 
peasantry, were all pulling in different ways—all scrambling each 
for his own. It was absolute anarchy. And upon anarchy followed 
murder, rapine, and terror. The old usages of Feudright and 
Fistright gave every man the power of falling upon his private 
enemy. A Habsburg emperor, personally popular, chivalrous, not 
destitute of great ideas, could yet achieve nothing. Kaiser Max 
rode about the country from diet to diet, secking to concert measures 
with the electors and the Estates, proclaiming and seeking to enforce 
the Landpeace, holding diets at Worms, diets at Augsburg, diets 
at Mainz, diets everywhere, and that everywhere went through 
their deliberations in vain. The princes made war upon the cities, 
and the knights on both. The imperial levies came to nothing. 
The peasantry in Elsass and the Rhineland rose in terrified and 
terrifying outbreaks, and banded themselves together to burn and 
plunder; above all, to put to death all Jews. Jews and witches 
filled the minds of the people with panic. And at the gates of the 
empire stood the object of a darker panic still—the ravaging Turk, 
of whose ravages the empire had had bitter proof before now. 
Kaiser Max was always going to lead his levies against the Turk, 
but never did so lead them, preferring to get them shattered in 
fruitless descents upon the Venetian territory. Dominicans overran 
the empire, urging the sale of indulgences, and urging the levy of 
a universal tax of which the Pope should administer the proceeds 
in defence of Christendom against the Turk. But the Pope admi- 
nistered the proceeds for his own purposes; the Turk stood at the 
door; panic raged with anarchy; and the souls of men trembled. 

For an art tradition, then, at the time when Diirer practised art, 
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there was the ascetic tradition of the religious art of Upper Germany, 
the tradition which gave the artist for his sole materials the inci- 
dents of the Christian story, and the lives and deaths—especially 
the deaths—of saints; and which bade him so treat these materials 
as to excite in the spectator the utmost enthusiasm on behalf of the 
authors and martyrs of Christianity, the utmost indignation against 
their persecutors. For the political and social aspects of the col- 
lective life about him, there was anarchy within and terror from 
without, there was war of every man against his neighbour, there 
was the recollection and the foreboding of pestilence, there was dis- 
solution of the bonds that hold men together, there were perils of 
the soul and the body, death and change were in the air. No 
wonder if the colours of Diirer’s imagination were dark. If the art- 
tradition of Upper Germany had been a joyous tradition, as the art- 
tradition of Italy by this time had become, so that the artist naturally 
dwelt by instinct not upon the terrible and hostile elements, but upon 
the tender and friendly and loveable elements in the world about 
him, then it might have been possible for Diirer still to shirk the dark 
side of things, and to work, despite of pains temporal and spiritual, 
in the sunnier and sweeter spirit of the Italian schools. Or again, if 
Diirer had been more exclusively and entirely an artist, and less of 
an intent pictorial moralist and thinker, his own instincts might have 
led him to see that the sweet and sunny side of things was the side 
capable of producing the most delightful results in art. He might 
have worked out for himself in Germany the change which the classi- 
cal revival, and the old, bright, and impassioned culture of the Italian 
centres had already worked out in Italy. But his real character, as 
I have said, is less that of an artist in the stricter sense than that of 
an intent pictorial moralist and thinker—the great pictorial moralist 
and thinker of Germany in the days while Germany still brooded 
upon the restless firstlings of her moral and mental revolution, still 
teemed with obscure forebodings of that which was soon to change 
the lives and creeds of half the West. And thus, with artistic pre- 
cedent on the one hand urging him towards images of martyrdom, 
torture, or fleshless distortion and deformity, and the bias of his 
intellect on the other, urging him towards reflections sorrowful or 
menacing—as the reflections of great intellects at all times, but most 
of all at such times, are apt to be—we see him provided at the outset 
with quite sufficient sources (without taking account of Agnes Frey) 
of gloom, austerity, and terror in his art. The sunny or joyous side of 
things is thus not the side which naturally from the outset occupies him. 
It is further remarkable that the one Italian artist whose work may pro- 
bably have influenced Diirer from the beginning—I mean Andrea 
Mantegna—was of all-Italian artists, between Orgagna and Michel- 
angelo, the least sunny-minded and least given to joyousness in his 
art, the most given to painfulness and austerity. All that we know 
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positively of the relations of Diirer to Mantegna is that Diirer, in 
his thirty-sixth year, on his return from Venice, was going to pay a 
visit to Mantegna (then seventy-six), but that Mantegna died 
before the visit could be paid. But I think there is no doubt that 
Diirer in his youth must have seen engraved or other work of 
Mantegna, and so have been early subject not to the softer but to 
the sterner aspect of the classical revival of Italy. I think it is 
impossible not to see the influence of that phase of classicism which 
is peculiarly Mantegna’s—an intense perception of the majesty of 
firm-knit upstanding manhood, and a noble vigour, erring on the 
side of statuesque rigidity, in the expression of this; I think it is 
impossible not to see the influence of this in the firmly-planted, 
strongly-upstanding, sometimes (according to northern exaggeration) 
straddling, swaggering, swash-buckling manhood of so many of 
Diirer’s figures—captains, standard-bearers, St. Georges, Roman 
soldiers, or what not. He may have further caught from Mantegna 
that peculiar facial expression of noble strenuousness and animated, 
almost impassioned austerity in endurance, which he sometimes gives 
to his martyrs (e.g., the hairy St. Sebastian), and which was certainly 
unknown to German art before him. 

Entering with such predispositions as these upon the practice of his 
art, the young Diirer—the gentlest and most beautiful of men, with 
his perfect nobility as well as perfect form of feature, his long hair about 
his shoulders, his look of steadfast and wistful tenderness, as shown in 
the engraved portrait of 1494—begins by producing work of any- 
thing but a joyous character. He at once carries his art of engraving 
to a greater perfection than any of his predecessors; but his designs 
—not all, but many of them—are full of terror and spiritual night- 
mare. Strange shapes of lust and death hover before his eyes. In 
one early plate a hideous naked “wild man” seizes a shrieking woman. 
In another a fiend blows into the ear of a sleeper with a pair of 
bellows, and conjures up the vision of a smooth-limbed temptress, 
who points to the emblematic apple. In another, Death peeps 
mockingly from behind a tree at a richly-dressed lover and his lady 
as they walk in the garden. In another, Death, with a sword, draws 
near the bedside of a naked girl having a flower and a fan in either 
hand. In another, a jealous nymph brandishes a bough in threat of 
vengeance against the loves of a satyr with another nymph. But it is 
not the mere generalities of lust and death, commonplaces of evil, that 
Diirer illustrates. All the specific and historic plagues of Germany in 
his time are reflected in his work. He illustrates the new malady of 
the time with a frontispiece to a certain poem by Dr. Alsenius. How 
profound was always his realisation of the squalor of the pestilence- 
stricken may be seen in the woodcut of “The Beggar” and the 
plate of “John and Peter Healing the Lame,” in the Little Passion 
on copper. The terror of the Turk, the terror of witchcraft, he 
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shows us both. From the Crusades downwards the Turk had been 
the favourite bugbear and ideal villain of the Christian imagina- 
tion. With Direr it is more so than ever, in view of the increased 
peril of Christendom now that Huniades and Matthias Corvinus have 
left no successor. The origin of Diirer’s family in Bohemia, where 
the Turkish terror was most imminent, may also have had to 
do with it. All his life he conceived of all tyrants and evil 
judges as Turks, and set great turbans on their heads. Persecuting 
high-priests and potentates who preside at martyrdoms are thus 
dealt with. In the small plate known as the “Three Peasants,” 
one of the figures is a Turk (by his turban). He looks grimly on 
while the old peasant leans upon his old sword, and preaches sub- 
mission to the younger peasant bearing a basket of eggs; and we 
foresee that the eggs will be for the Turk. Again, the other plate, 
known as “The Turk and his Wife,” is, I think, a foreboding of 
captivity ; the wife is of a German type, and this is her infidel 
captor, who marches before her with bow and arrow in his hand. 
There is another plate called “The Cannon,” done in the year 1518, 
after the terror of the Moslem had reached its height under the 
furious Selim, which M. Michelet rightly, I conceive, regards also 
as an emblem of invasion and ravage. Then the plague of witch- 
craft, the terror which produced Sprenger and the “ Hexenhammer.” 
A hag rides backwards upon a goat, pursued by the levin from above, 
and with tumbling cupids on the ground beneath her. Four naked 
women stand and collogue over some deed without a name in a 
chamber upon the floor of which are a death’s head and thigh bone, 
while at the door there peers in a fiend from the nether hell. The 
terror of the peasant risings may possibly, I think, be reflected in the 
problematical large engraving with the superscription, “ Ercules,” in 
which a knight and damsel, as it appears, have been fallen on and 
overcome by “wild men.” The plague of cut-throat soldiers, laired 
landsknechts, owning no law and no master, straddling, swaggering, 
swash-buckling knaves, is reflected in designs like that called the 
“Six Captains.” There was one terror, the terror of religious 
obscurantism ; one plague, the plague of the Dominicans, dogs of the 
inquisition, sellers of spiritual immunity, sycophants and delators, 
Tetzel and Pfeffercorn, which reached its height about the middle 
of Diirer’s career, and which indeed could not find place in his art. 
But I have said enough to show that of the nightmare character 
of gloom and ominousness which belongs to most of his early and 
to some of his later inventions, the foundation is to be sought first 
in the art tradition, and next in the historical ideas and circum- 
stances of his time. The bias that Diirer’s mind had received is 
further marked by the fact that his first great artistic series, done 
when he was twenty-seven, was a series of designs for the vision of 
St. John the Divine, the famous set of the “ Apocalipsis, cf figuris.” 
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There, however little opportunity for clear form or completeness of 
work conceived in the classical or plastic spirit, was large enough 
opportunity for terror and mystery—the shapes of an untranquil 
sleep, the clashing wings of angels wrestling amid the clouds with 
the powers of evil, the slaying of the third part of men, the seven- 
headed dragon, the wrath of heaven and writhings of the accursed. 
But of these immense and terrible inventions, and the noble power 
and simplicity of hand with which they are done, it is neither within 
my power nor my purpose to speak here. I wish only to point out 
what seem to have been the leading ideas in Diirer’s imagination up 
to the time when his power attained its climax. Thus far, we have 
noted chiefly ideas of public evil, of disasters both spiritual and tem- 
poral. We should also notice the idea of individual sin and self-abase- 
ment; if, that is, the commentators are right who see in the figure of 
the Prodigal Son the likeness of Diirer himself. But again, I think 
the same likeness is to be recognised in the figure of St. John, in the 
Apocalypse design of the Seven Lamps and Seven Candlesticks. 
And if so, we should have to attribute to him also ideas of rapt 
initiation, of admission to the secret counsels of Heaven. That he 
had some such sense as this of his own genius and mission is pro- 
bable enough. In any case he had from other sources his moments, 
and not a few moments, of rapt enjoyment and consolation in the 
midst of so much terror. The beauties of his Franconian landscape of 
castled hill-summit and wooded hill-spur, of narrow valley and wind- 
ing river, had penetrated and enchanted his imagination. He had 
combined this with another landscape (seen or dreamed I know not 
where) of lake or estuary, and low mountains, landlocked, with pro- 
montory trending behind promontory, wooded often to the water-side, 
so that one wonders whether there be indeed any outlet upon a further 
sea or no, until one perceives some sloop or galleon at her moorings 
and concludes she must have sailed in from somewhere. Such land- 
scapes as these he loved all his life to draw, varying them with incon- 
ceivable fancy, and rendering them with an inimitable union of 
richness and simplicity, spreading them peacefully beneath the celes- 
tial warfare of the Apocalypse, or at the feet of the great vision of 
Temperance, or for a scene where should be enacted some saintly or 
classic fable, the calling of St. Eustachius or the rape of Amymone. 
And besides his delight in the beauty of landscapes, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, woods, trees, and cliffs, Diirer had a great delight in gro- 
tesque or eccentric objects of all sorts. In his boyhood there had been 
born at Niirnberg a pig with two bodies, eight legs, and one head. 
This he drew, no doubt with an eye to hints for future fiends and 
Satans ; but I think he enjoyed it, as he enjoyed drawing a rhinoceros 
from hearsay or imagination years later, giving it the ears and tail of 
a sow, plating its legs with armadillo scales and its body with a coat 
of armour ribbed and articulated as if by human art; or just as he 
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went into ecstacies over the treasures from the New World exhibited 
at Aachen in 1523. He loved all animals. I think he would have 
shared Luther’s abhorrence of field sports. Of his noble horses and 
dogs the reader does not need to be reminded; but besides these, in 
the exquisitely finished animals of the “ Adam and Eve” he has 
given us a most tender version of Isaiah’s and Virgil’s ideal reign of 
animal fraternity ; and his rabbits, in the ‘“ Madonna with Rabbits,” 
are conceived in a spirit of the happiest zoological comedy. Then 
he dearly loved babies and flowers. And he must have enjoyed 
studying the grave puckered faces and robust figures of his brother 
burghers for the honest people or saints in his Biblical designs. 
But above all other consolations must have been the consolation of 
his homely, fertile, fully-realised faith and delight in the great divini- 
ties of the Christian artist—the one source of beauty there had been 
amid the ugliness of the early German art—Christ the child and the 
mother of Christ. With him the prescriptive themes of religion 
became a matter of exquisite: feeling, a source of inventions as 
endless, although not as gracious, as Rafael’s. The grace of those 
Madonnas that were inspired by the past of Greece and the present 
of Italy his Madonnas have not. Such grace was rather connected 
in his mind with evil; he was not incapable of it, but he chose to 
reserve it for Eve or the alluring Venus. But with his homely 
type he knows how to play upon all the tenderest chords of mother- 
hood. In the austere and repulsive scenes of the Christian story, he 
will be as ascetic, indignant, violent as-you will. But if you want 
to have him at his happiest, set him to work upon incidents of 
the divine maternity—joys of Mary with her Son. Everybody, 
however, knows the great Biblical sets of works, both in wood 
and copper, that occupied the mature powers of Diirer between his 
return from Venice and the year 1512—occupied them, that is to 
say, not exclusively, but in conjunction with a few of the old sort of 
direful visions, emblems of disaster and warnings of death, illustrated, 
many of them, with grave didactic doggrel of his own, as thus, 
‘* Kein ding hilfft fir den zeitlichen Todt : 
Darumb dienent Gott fri: und spott,” 

and so on for a long while. 

Of all warnings of death and retribution for evil that Diirer ever 
invented, that which he invented and perfected in the year 1513 is 
the most wonderful and has been the most misunderstood. To me, 
at least, it seems certain (and I am glad to see Mr. Scott is on this 
side) that Mr. H. F. Holt has been right in seeing in the glorious 
plate known as the “Knight and Death,” or “The Christian 
Knight,” the original of the Nemesis often mentioned by Direr 
himself, and not otherwise capable of identification. All sorts of 
eloquent interpretations, proceeding on the assumption that the hero 
of this piece is a good and not a bad hero, have been hitherto current. 
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The reader is probably familiar with one of the worst ; I mean that 
which is contained in Fouqué’s romance of “ Sintram,”—Sintram 
and his faithful hound Skovmark (so Fouqué dubs the dog in the 
design) passing by night through the fatal valley, encountering, 
despising, and putting to naught the temptations of Death and the 
Devil. Again, the letter “S” in the corner has caused the knight to 
be taken for Franz von Sickingen, and the design to be regarded as 
done by Diirer in honour of the great Rhenish champion of the 
reform. Apart from difference of feature, this is absurd; because 
when this plate was printed, the reform as yet was not, and 
Sickingen would have been for Diirer simply one of the most lawless 
and notorious of the robber knights of the time. But, although it 
is not Sickingen, neither can we tell who it is by name—for 
Mr. Holt’s conjecture of Sparnecker seems too adventurous—this 
design does, I think, certainly represent one of the lawless robber 
knights of the time about to pay his debt to Nemesis. This is not a 
good knight seeing and slighting Death and the Devil; it is a bad 
knight who sees them not although they are upon him. Diirer 
and we can see them, but the rider is blind. Man, horse, and 
hound, are blind alike. Except where religious prescription compels 
Diirer to make Jews, judges, and executioners hideous, he is too 
great an artist to express his hostility by a degrading representa- 
tion of its object. He sets before us the knight with his noble 
horse and patient hound exactly as they might be, with an entire 
impartiality of mind as well as with a richness and rightness, a 
firmness and subtlety of engraver’s work that have not been rivalled 
before or since. The work is wholly splendid in execution and 
effect—one feels how splendid it is long before one begins to ask 
what it means. Ask me what it means, and I think it means 
that this rider is a rogue, that he will die and the Devil will 
catch him. That is a rough way of expressing the meaning of 
an epic and splendid design like this; but is surely true, so far 
as it goes. The weird jauntiness of Death as he rides across the 
knight’s path and holds up his hour-glass does not promise as 
though he would be baffled. It is a triumphant and not a baffled 
malignity that looks out from the pig-face of the Devil. The pig- 
Devil wields a spear that is not obtuse or frustrate, like his spear in 
the great woodcut of the “‘ Harrowing of Hell,” where he 7s baffled. 
The smile on the face of the knight is cynically determined rather 
than nobly resolute. Besides, an armed knight would almost cer- 
tainly not have been chosen by Diirer for a type of noble resolution 
and defiance of the powers of evil. Diirer nowhere even shows an 
enjoyment such as is shown by Cranach, and others of his time, of 
the movement and pageantry of the tournament, the crashing of 
the spear-forest in knightly mélée. Of all disturbers of the Land- 
peace and violators of law, the order of knighthood were in those 
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days the most inveterate. They were at war with the princes on the 
one hand, and the free cities on the other. Only the year before the 
publication of this engraving, as it so happens, two famous knights 
had made a famous raid upon the merchants of Niirnberg as they 
travelled under escort of the men of Bamberg. It was on the 18th 
of May, 1512, between Forchheim and Neusess, that Selbitz and 
Gétz von Berlichingen made that very raid which has been 
immortalised in Goethe’s play. I have no doubt that this plate 
of Diirer’s, published in the next year, was a commemoration 
and a protest, done in the far-reaching, noble, enigmatical, and 
infinitely suggestive manner of the highest art, by the most 
illustrious citizen of Niirnberg, on the occasion of this outrage 
against his city. I think it is one of the few cases in which an 
allegorical design of the highest kind is susceptible, up to a 
certain point, of definite interpretation. The hundred beautifully 
done details and accessories of such a design are scarcely susceptible 
of definite interpretation. Their very excellence is that they 
suggest different thoughts to different minds, that they cover a 
multitude of possible meanings, and stir the inner chambers of the 
spirit with imaginative suggestions, half-formed reminiscences of 
thought and emotion, that cannot be fully realised and transposed 
into language. In the power of doing this resides the crucial dif- 
ference between small and great imaginative or emblematic work, 
between the allegory that is cold and common-place and the allegory 
that is pregnant and inspired. That which is cold and common- 
place will be clear at first sight, that which is pregnant and inspired 
will be dark for a long while, and in part dark even to the end. 
The great crror of most students is that they will not be satisfied 
unless they have fully realised an artist’s meaning, and expressed it 
in precise propositions, complete with subject, predicate, and copula. 
The attempt to express in precise propositions the meaning of a design 
like the ‘ Melencolia” (to take another great work of Diirer’s at 
this time) is of necessity a futile one. Mr. Holt, to whom we ought 
to be grateful for setting us right with reference to the Nemesis, as 
well as for some valuable suggestions with reference to the ‘ Great 
Fortune,” or “ Temperance ” as it should probably be called, is in 
this case (I would say it with deference) the most peccant and per- 
verse of all commentators. He flies in the face of what is clearly 
the dominant impression and character of the plate, and denies that 
it is “ Melancholy” at all. He says that this strong and strongly 
yearning genius,— genius of Toil, genius of Study, genius of 
Thought, Science, Patience,—he says that she figures forth Truth 
under the form of Agnes Frey ; that Truth is happy and the cause 
of happiness, that “ Melencolia I” stands for ‘‘ Melancholy, depart,’” 
and that the bat thus bears on his scroll his own order of dismissal. 
He says that Diirer, at this time in possession of prosperity and 
renown, intended here to express “ gratitude for the fortunate situa- 
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tion in which he was placed.” This will not do. Whatever the 
meaning of the figure or word “I,” the sentiment of this mystery 
is a sentiment of sadness rather than of joy. The geometrical, 
astrological, meteoric symbols, the plane, saw, and compasses, the 
crucible and magic numbers, the mill-stone, ladder, hour-glass, and 
bell, the winged child learning to draw—all these may be turned 
into a thousand meanings; but Ido not think that anything but sad- 
ness can be got out of them. It is not the ignoble sadness of despair, 
but the patient sadness of indomitable determination. It is not the 
vanity of earthly as opposed to heavenly knowledge,—the idea of 
such separation and contrast of knowledges would not have occurred 
to Diirer. It is scarcely indeed the canity of knowledge in any sense, 
but rather the mournful steadfastness of learning, yearning, and striv- 
ing that is here symbolised. This genius is resting for a while now, 
but will begin work again soon, without exultation as without despair. 
She does not seek for present joy; her eye is on the future, and 
the future is dark; but she will fulfil her being, whatever the event. 
Nothing can be more opposed in spirit than this is to a book of 
which the name might lead us to look in it for affinity of spirit— 
Cornelius Agrippa’s ‘‘ Vanity of the Sciences,” written a few years 
later. Cornelius Agrippa, imagining himself to have exhausted ali 
knowledges, and piqued at a certain worldly unsuccess, writes like 
a cynical and affected ecclesiast of the Renaissance to prove “ that 
nothing is so pestilent unto man as knowledge.” “All sciences,” 
says he (I quote from the English translation of 1569), “ are nothing 
els but the ordinances and opinions of men, so noysome as profitable, 
so pestilent as holsome, so ill as good, in no part perfecte, but 
doubtful and full of error and contention: and that this is true, we 
will nowe declare it, passinge from one to one, throughout all the 
doctrines of Sciences.” And so he goes on, with a copious scholastic 
and rhetorical ingenuity, to contend that all knowledges, from 
geometry to necromancy alike, are both fallacious, and capable of 
being put to ill uses. The reader will agree with me. that this spirit 
is not the spirit of Diirer’s “ Melencolia,” that to call her Truth . 
in the likeness of Agnes Frey is almost as good a comment on her 
as this. But, in fact, the right way to treat a design like the 
‘“‘Melencolia” is to receive its imaginative impression without striv- 
ing after verbal comment or precise interpretation. 

We have now— in a manner of necessity much too summary, and 
passing by at every step matters of suggestion almost infinite— 
arrived at the climax of Diirer’s career, and gained a glimpse of the 
spirit in which he then worked. After this point there comes a 
change over that spirit. Whether it is from slackening of the 
pulses through advance of years, or from something clearer, calmer, 
healthier in the air about him, Diirer’s work (I speak all along of 
his engraved work) does from this time show less of the stern and 
stormy melancholy, and none of the feverish and nightmare-haunted 
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mysticism, that we have traced in the work of his earlier manhood. 
Much of his work from this time on is serene, and some of it quite 
joyous. Among writers who have dealt with the subject, both Von Eye 
and Michelet notice this, and both attribute it to changes in the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the world in which Diirer lived. M. Michelet 
is naturally always apt to carry the historical method too far in 
interpreting art; he attributes both to Diirer and to Michelangelo 
historical ideas concerning the events of their times such as could 
only be entertained by a posterity in possession of the issue. But it 
need not be doubted that the spirit of Diirer did find animation and 
encouragement from the intellectual movement which bore him along 
with it at the time of which we speak. There was a real brightening 
of the intellectual, although there was none of the political, atmo- 
sphere. The first voices of free laughter and emancipated mirth had 
lately made themselves heard. The heavy spiritual burden had been 
shaken. The “ Eulenspiegel” and the “ Reineke Fuchs” had first 
set folks laughing at their spiritual incubus of the priesthood. Then 
came Erasmus, with his “ Praise of Folly.”” Then came Ulrich von 
Hutten, and the “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” striking the 
shrewdest blow of all against the kingdom of darkness. This book 
appeared the next year after the “Melencolia.”” The third year 
after the ‘‘ Melencolia”” was the year of the Wittenberg theses; the 
reform had begun, the human spirit had risen, men began to give 
thanks that they had been born. Brother Martin went shouting his 
sturdy hymns, and bidding defiance to the Pope and the Inquisition. 
What sort of interest Diirer took in Brother Martin and his doings 
may be gathered from the noble outburst on the occasion of his dis- 
appearance into the castle of Wartburg, which all the biographers 
quote from Diirer’s Netherland journal. One would like to attri- 
bute Diirer’s fondness for St. Jerome, whom he was never tired of 
designing in copper-plate, woodcut, and etching, to the sympathy 
with the theological predilection of Erasmus for that Father, were it 
not that the early Venetian artists had been just as fond of him 
too. Both Von Eye and Michelet hold that in the two St. Chris- 
tophers of the year 1521, Diirer symbolises the rescue of Christian 
truth which he saw in the reform, that St. Christopher stands for 
and sums up the reformers and Christian humanists, Luther, Eras- 
mus, Melanchthon. There is not, however, sufficient difference in 
spirit between these Christophers and two done in earlier years 
on wood to make this opinion quite tenable. But it does seem 
as if the initiative of the humanists and reformers had in truth given 
Diirer new heart for the handling of the old Christian subjects at 
which he had worked so long and so lovingly. Nowhere in his 
work, not even in the great series dedicated to the Virgin in 1511, 
is there any composition so full of tender allégresse, so joyously 
alive with fruit and flowers, the lily of the valley and the grape, 
with smiles and wings and the dancing and choral piping of angel 
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children, as is the exquisite “ Celebration ” of 1518. From this date 
and onwards come the noblest and happiest designs of saints and 
apostles—the eight patron saints of Austria, the St. Anthony with 
the lovely landscape, besides the great paintings of the Evangelists 
now in Munich. For detailed instances, however, of this happier 
spirit there is here no space. Only we have, it seems, to think of 
Diirer, in the last ten years of his life, as free in the main from those 
images of sin, awe, terror, calamity, and evil deformity that had 
haunted him from boyhood to middle age ; as rejoicing in the joys of 
the Virgin and sharing the meditations of the saints without the 
sense of spiritual oppression or the shame of alliance with powers 
of corruption and falsehood ; as toiling always in no ignoble spirit 
of dejection, but in the indomitable spirit of his own “ Melencolia,” 
with the rainbow shining steadfastly for hope, let the comet glare 
as it might for terror; toiling at his little book (piich/e he 
calls it, sc. Biichlein) of Geometry, his book of Fortification, 
his book of Human Proportion; toiling at his great designs, the 
huge Triumphal Car, and the too huge Triumphal Arch, in 
glorification of Kaiser Max in his grave; at his noble saints 
and happy Maries; at the portraits of his friends and the friends 
of the human spirit—the portrait of Pirkheimer, the portrait 
of Erasmus, the portrait of Melanchthon, the portrait of Frederick 
of Saxony, the portraits of Muffel and Varnbihler, his own por- 
trait. This is how we have to think of him in regard of his inner 
or art life. How we have to think of him in regard of his outward 
or social life is more doubtful, and for posterity is of less moment. 
His portraits certainly show no change of expression at all corre- 
sponding to the change that came over his art, no change in the 
direction of greater radiance or contentment. Between the face of 
Diirer in his prime—“ half Christ and half Olympian Jove””—and 
his face at fifty, as painted by Vincidore during the Netherland 
journey, there is already a great change of the contrary sort. The 
beard is shorn closer, and there is more of outiooking defiance and less 
of wistful earnest tenderness in the regard. And again, between this 
and Diirer’s own profile of himself in the year before his death, there 
is still further change. Both beard and long hair are gone now, and 
the expression is burdened, old, and almost broken. What of dis- 
appointment with the result of his travels to the Court of Dame 
Margaret, what of trials at home, what of public concern for the 
fate of Germany, the world, and the faith, in the hands of the young 
Charles V., what of the wear and tear of an incessant and almost 
inconceivable industry, what of taking thought for the morrow, 
and what of natural ageing, may have worked together to this 
end, we cannot tell. But we can tell, and may be glad to know, that 
notwithstanding any or all of these, the last thoughts to which Albert 
Diirer gave expression in his art were brighter and not darker than 
the first. Sipney CoLvin. 














THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
Cuaprer XLVII. 


IN WHICH IT IS PROVED THAT GOOD COMPANY DOES NOT ALWAYS MAKE 
A PLEASANT DINNER. 


WE return to the vicarage, for the moment the head-quarters of our 
principal personages. 

Mr. Blackadder had insisted on Alexander and Arnaud dining 
with him, and prevailed on Mr. and Mrs. Cosie with Mr. Marjoram 
to join the party. 

Arnaud walked up from Foxden to the parsonage with Mr. 
Blackadder, his sister, and Susan; Mrs. Rowley and Alexander 
bringing up the rear. 

“ Arnaud is looking very ill,” said Mrs. Rowley; “don’t you 
think so?” 

“Like many young men of extraordinary physical strength, he 
overtaxes it,”’ said Alexander. ‘Few men could have done what he 
did just now with the colours, and with a strong breeze blowing.” 

“ It was not to display his strength,” said Mrs. Rowley; “ but the 
embroidery was done by the girls, and it would not have been seen 
if he had not spread it to the wind. But the effort struck me as 
hysterical. I am uneasy about him ; he has been living too much in 
solitude ; I wish we could coax him out of it.” 

“You have all been doing too much and suffering too much,” said 
Alexander. ‘“ Why, you yourself—there is no other woman in 
England capable of the exertion I have seen you make to-day, intel- 
lectual too as well as physical, and immediately after having had a 
hair’s-breadth escape with your life. I hope you are going to have 
a little quiet now.” 

“ Well, now that I am burned out, you know, I have got as little 
to do as the vowels in Wales, as my father used to say, until I get 
a roof of my own over my head again, which I hope to have now 
in a few days.” 

“T am glad to hear you are to be castled so soon.” 

“ Thank you for the word—if any woman ought to live in a fortress, 
I ought: but I was going to say that if Fanny was a little better, 
and able to bear a short journey, I would take her to Exeter to have 
some better medical advice than is to be had here. I know perfectly 
well you did not come down to stay any time with me, even if I had 
a house to receive you.” 


“T must leave this to-morrow. I am going abroad for a fortnight 
or thereabouts.” 
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“ There it is! Business, I engage, not relaxation ! Do you ever in- 
tend to sit down under that fig-tree of yours, as Woodville drew you ?” 

“ T answer like an Irishman with another question—When do you 
intend to set up your rest on the banks of that pretty lake where I 
first met you?” 

“Qh, that villa of mine! I had no idea you ever heard of it. 
When I dreamed of it as a green girl, I knew nothing of Rowleys 
and Upjohns—nothing of the ups and downs of life.” 

She heaved a little sigh, not a very sorrowful one, and added— 
“ But you have not told me where you are going.” 

“‘T wonder you don’t guess,” said Alexander. 

‘Not to Orta, surely! Nobody ever had business there. Oh, now 
I have it—you are going to join Woodville and Miss Cateran.” 

“Well, Iam. I have had a second letter from her, written from 
the same place.” 

“* Pooh, pooh—she has just found a mare’s-nest,” said Mrs. Rowley. 

“T can’t help thinking so myself,” said Alexander; “ and if there 
was nothing else to take me abroad, and to that part of the world, I 
should hardly go on the faith of Miss Cateran’s assurances, positive 
as they are. It seems almost inconceivable that Woodville, gullible 
as he is, should not recognise under any possible disguise the very 
man he has taken a long journey expressly to meet.” 

“ And incredible, too,’ added Mrs. Rowley, “that Mr. Sandford, 
having invited Woodville to meet him, should shun recognition by 
him when they have met. But is not this Arnaud coming towards 
us? It surely is—he has fallen behind the rest to join us.” 

The evening was so advanced, and the lane so shady, that it was 
growing hard to distinguish objects at any distance. But Mrs. 
Rowley was right. It was Arnaud, and just as she spoke he stopped 
and sat down on a stone under an aged tree by the road-side. 

“You see how done up he is,” said the widow. “TI wish you could 
prevail on him to go abroad with you. Perhaps he will when you 
tell him where you are going.” 

In the profound stillness of the autumn evening Arnaud heard the 
last words distinctly, and being almost invisible in the deep shadow, 
his voice, not as strong as usual, was more like a moan out of the 
trunk of the tree as he answered— 

“ He is not going far enough to have my company. He will not 
see the southern cross over his head before he comes back, or the 
pole-star twinkling on the horizon.” 

“T should think not,” said Alexander, laughing ; “ but I hope to 
see the stars that shine over the place where you and I first became 
acquainted. You must come along with me; you will wield your 
little trident with more vigour for taking a few weeks’ recreation.” 

“Come out of your ambush,” said Mrs. Rowley, “and let us talk 
as we go along, or we shall be late.” 
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Arnaud rose and came out into the road, but looked bewildered, as 
if he had not understood what had been said. 

‘“‘ ‘You won’t allow me to revisit Bobbio alone,” resumed Alexander, 
thinking he had not made himself intelligible at first. 

“ What have you got to do at Bobbio?” replied Arnaud, in the 
bow-wow manner of a watch-dog lying in the sun, and too lazy to 
get up and bark like himself. 

‘‘ Nothing of extraordinary importance,” said Alexander, with a 
smile ; “only I am promised the pleasure of meeting the eminent 
gentleman whom gods call Sandford, and men, Moffat.” 

In an instant the expression of Arnaud’s face was so wild, and at 
the same time so ghastly, that Mrs. Rowley, who had been closely 
observing him, was frightened. 

“Come along,” she repeatedly nervously to Alexander. 

She saw that some mysterious screw was loose, but it was no time 
then to investigate where the machine was out of order. Alexander 
followed her, but Arnaud neither spoke nor stirred. Mrs. Rowley 
again called to him over her shoulder, but he only answered im- 
patiently, bidding her go on in the same hollow and growling tone. 

“‘ How yery strange his manner is!” said Mrs. Rowley, after she 
had proceeded a few yards; “ it is utterly beyond my comprehension ; 
there must be fever on him. The very name of Bobbio seemed to 
give him pain, and the mention of Mr. Sandford threw him quite 
off his centre. What connection can there possibly be between 
Bobbio and Sandford ?—if I were to turn pale at the name, there 
would be some reason for it. There is no use in waiting for him ; 
he will not dine with us.” 

“If he goes home and to bed,” said Alexander, “it will be the 
best thing he can do.” 

“You little know what kind of a home he has to go to,” said Mrs. 
Rowley ; “but for to-night we must leave him to himself, or we 
should only increase his excitement.” 

They proceeded side by side at a smart pace, while Arnaud, when 
they were lost to sight, sat down again on the rock, the picture of 
dismay. The fears that distracted him were such as neither the 
quick perception of friendship, nor the still quicker sagacity of love, 
could possibly have comprehended. Arnaud alone knew the solution 
of his own wretchedness. He had not to go back to Paris to recall 
the dreaded features of the man whom Alexander spoke of so 
lightly. Nor had he Mrs. Rowley’s difficulty of connecting that 
ubiquitous personage with the scenes of his childhood, or imagining 
what might be his object or errand there. 

The dinner, you may presume, was not liveiy. Sateal, if Mr. 
Blackadder had been a merrier man, and his sister not been one of 
the dreariest daughters of John Knox—a woman who, without being 
actually bitter, made a raw cold atmosphere round about her, like 
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one of the mists of her native hills—the party could not have been 
pleasant under the circumstances. Arnaud’s default made a terrible 
chasm; neither of the Rowley girls appeared, and the anxiety of 
Mrs. Rowley about them all put her out of tune for society. 

Had even Mrs. Cosie been present Alexander would at least have 
had something comfortable to contemplate; but her place—no small 
one—was vacant too. She had borne up beautifully at the review : 
but when the excitement of that event was past, she quite broke 
down, poor dear old woman, between the fate of the Meadows and 
the exertion of making herself what she called fit to be seen at a 
dinner-party. It ended, by the joint advice of her daughters, in 
her getting into bed, instead of into her tremendous yellow satin 
dress with crimson peonies, in which it had been her deliberate 
purpose to appear at the vicarage. 

It was in vain that sometimes Alexander and sometimes Mr. 
Marjoram made an effort to throw off the wet blanket with a joke as 
fresh as the morning or as old as the flood. At length poor Mrs. 
Rowley could stand it, or sit it, no more. She rose and went to 
her daughters, entreating the company to excuse her desertion. 

Her back was no sooner turned than Mrs. Dunlop gave the 
finishing touch to the day’s entertainment, by “‘ hoping and trusting 
nothing would befa’ that gude young man fro’ the islands. There 
was no accounting for feelings, but ever since she sat down to meat 
she felt preceesely as she once did, money years ago, at a party of 
thretteen—you mind, Malcolm, the dinner I allude to ?” 

“T do,” said her brother, with a smile. ‘ But, Mary, my dear, 
I mind also that no member of that party died in the course of the 
year, as one ought to have done, you know.” 

“Vera true, Malcolm,” replied his sister; “ naebody preceesely 
died ; but Willie Buchanan—wilful Willie we always ca’ad him— 
met a vera bad accident, that would have killed any mon living but 
himsel.” 

As it would not have been easy to exceed this, Mrs. Dunlop acting 
on the old rule for social success, here left the gentlemen and 
followed Mrs. Rowley. The sitting was short over the bottle. 
The curate’s wine was not of a quality to make the tea-pot jealous. 

“ How do you feel?” said Alexander to Marjoram, as they 
crossed the hall. “I expect a collision on my way to town in 
the morning.” 

“ Don’t get killed at all events, following Willie Buchanan’s 
example,” said his partner. 

“ We travel together, I suppose ?” said Marjoram. 

“‘Well—I don’t know about that. I rather think I shall not be 
able to start so early. I have some business to transact.” 

“ With Mr. Cosie, of course?” said Marjoram maliciously, giving 
Alexander a little dig in the ribs. 
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Cuarpter XLVIII. 
IN WHICH A YOUNG LADY IS LEFT ALONE IN DISTRESS. 


Tur following day brought so many movements with it that the 
mere bustle made things less dismal, as a fresh breeze springing up 
scatters a fog, and lets in a few streaks of sunshine to cheer the 
landscape. 

Mr. Marjoram had bid farewell to Mrs. Rowley the night before, 
and now his sisters came up from the village to take their leave of 
her. She lamented the untoward events which had prevented her 
from seeing more of those excellent women, and hoped before long to 
have them with her again, “ when she had a house to receive them, 
where there would be no greater fire than the one in the kitchen.” 
It is pleasant to relate that, in spite of croaking and railway regula- 
tions, the Marjorams got safe home. The great questions debated 
during the journey were, what brought Mr. Alexander down so 
suddenly, why he remained behind, and if he was going to take a 
certain step, why he didn’t take it at once. Miss Mary thought he 
was perhaps taking it that very moment, and Miss Prim was afraid 
he was too fond of money, like other people, and was going to wait 
until the widow came into all her own again. 

“That may be Next-never-come-tide,” said Mary; ‘and besides, 
though she is not as rich as she ought to be, she is not badly off as 
it is.” 

« And then he is off to the Continent, it seems, to-morrow or next 
day, and nobody knows for what.” 

‘Oh, our sly brother there could tell us, if he liked.” 

Marjoram shook his head. 

“ Our brother there,” said Prim, “ never tells us anything, who’s 
going to be married, or what anybody has, or what’s going to 
happen, or anything about anybody. Now do you, Thomas ?” 

Marjoram nodded. 

“T think he’s asleep,” said Mary. 

“That’s always the way,” said Miss Prim crossly ; but she was 
asleep, before long, herself. 

Meanwhile more important personages were on the move likewise. 
Fanny Rowley made a seasonable rally, and was so much better that 
her mother felt she might safely take her to Exeter, availing herself 
of Mr. Alexander’s escort. Mrs. Dunlop thought this very rash ; 
but Mrs. Rowley did not care a pin what Mrs. Dunlop thought. 
She did not even hesitate to avow that, beside getting the best advice 
for her daughter, the destitute state of her wardrobe was an additional 
reason for her journey. Mrs. Dunlop glanced very intelligibly at 
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the famous black velvet, as if Mrs. Rowley was to go on wearing 
Mrs. Cosie’s old gown till Christmas. 

It looked a little cruel, certainly, in the widow to leave poor Susan 
at Mrs. Dunlop’s mercy, when she was extricating herself; and, in 
truth, Mrs. Rowley, had she not been so much occupied with her 
other daughter and Arnaud, could have hardly helped observing 
that Susan looked almost as suffering as her sister; in reality Susan 
lad gone through more than any one, for she had been within an 
ace of actually perishing in the flames. Alexander thought he could 
perceive something of the same distress which Mrs. Rowley saw 
clearly enough in the case of Arnaud, and the symptoms being so 
like, he drew the natural inference that there was a common dis- 
order, admitting of a very simple explanation. 

This would not account for what was most singular in Arnaud’s 
demeanour the previous evening; but it furnished reason enough 
for his unwillingness to travel, and so far it eased Alexander’s mind 
respecting him. As to Mrs. Rowley, she was evidently not so 
uneasy on his account as she had been the night before. He had 
been seen returning to his hermitage, and she knew he had friends 
enough to look after him during her absence. Besides, Mr. Buchan, 
the village doctor (doctor by courtesy—apothecary, in fact), had 
been at the vicarage that morning; and had promised her to make a 
point of seeing Arnaud in the course of the day. She had then only 
to give her final instructions to secure having her house in complete 
order to receive her on a day which she named. 

Alexander and Mr. Cosie were standing together while this was 
going on, and exchanged smiles at the characteristic precision as well 
as the stately tone with which her orders were given. To a very 
critical ear the latter was perhaps pitched a note too high for the 
present moderate scale of her fortunes, and as far as Alexander could 
gather from what he overheard, he was disposed to fear she was also 
launching out into greater expense than was prudent ; but Mr. Cosie 
assured him that it was not so, for no property in the country was 
improving like hers. In two or three years, at the same rate, she 
would be mistress of a clear two thousand a year. 

“That will do,” said Alexander; “she may make a pretty good 
figure with that in a country like this.” 

«‘ A solid fee-simple estate that nobody can deprive her of,” con- 
tinued Cosie. “I don’t think she ever realised to herself what a 
good thing it is as long as she was only a cottager.” 

“You can see the fee-simple in her face this morning,” said 
Alexander, with a smile so far from being satirical that it was 
evident he did not think the face less attractive for the fee-simple 
expression. 

At the same moment a nod from the great lady herself intimated 
to him that she was ready to start. The carriage was waiting, with 
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Fanny already deposited in it, and Susan standing at the door 
communing with her sister to the last. 

“Good-bye, dear Mrs. Dunlop,” said the widow; “a thousand 
thanks for your kindness; and a thousand to you, Mr. Blackadder. 
I shall never forget your hospitality and goodness. Good-bye every- 
body; and take good care of our friend on the island.” 

To this last injunction Susan’s voice alone made no response. 

“ Really, I wish she was coming with us,” said Mrs. Rowley as 
they drove away. “She looks pale and miserable, and no wonder.” 

“Mamma,” said Fanny, “don’t be uneasy. Susan is not going 
to stay long with Mrs. Dunlop.” 

“ My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Rowley. 

“No,” said Fanny. “She has just told me that she intends to go 
to the house to-morrow, and take one of the Cosies with her. All 
the arrangements will be made much better, she thinks, if she is on 
the spot.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the widow drily; “but I think she might 
have mentioned it tome. You see, Mr. Alexander, what independent 
young ladies I have to deal with.” 

They separated at Exeter. Alexander hastened to London, and 
crossed the sea the next day. Nothing urges a man faster on his 
path than the sense of a mystery to be unravelled at the end of his 
journey. When he put together the positiveness of Miss Cateran’s 
statements with the extraordinary way in which the mention of Mr. 
Sandford affected Arnaud, though on the whole he still inclined to 
belief in a mare’s-nest, it was not without a grain of suspicion that 
there might be something in it. 

With this spur in his flank, few suns rose and set between his 
“Good evening” to the Rowleys and his “ Good morning” to his 
friends in Piedmont. 

Miss Fanny Rowley was a little economical of the truth in the 
grounds she assigned for her sister’s intention to shift her quarters. 
The whole truth was, though perhaps even Fanny did not know quite 
the whole of it, that Susan was infinitely more uneasy than any one 
about the state Arnaud was in. 

The circumstance that terrified her most was his desolate situation 
in case of his being attacked by any serious malady. Mrs. Rowley 
had not quite overlooked this, but she did not realise it as her 
daughter did. And yet, what was to be done? What was most to 
be desired was what Arnaud would most surely refuse to acquiesce 
in. The next best thing seemed to poor Susan, since she could not 
dry up the cruel sea that ran between them, to be to fix herself at 
least in sight of his abode and as near it as possible. The vicarage 
answered neither condition; the manor-house answered both, with 
the advantage, too, that the doctor’s residence would be nearer, as 
well as all the resources to be had in the town. These were the 
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considerations that chiefly determined Susan Rowley, though that 
which her sister mentioned had some little weight also. 

The widow indeed was herself not more anxious to be suitably and 
speedily housed than her daughters were. The repairs, as we for- 
merly mentioned, had been made at their joint expense; but Mrs. 
Rowley would not allow them to contribute a shilling to the fitting- 
up and furnishing. 

Early in these memoirs it was mentioned that the Oakham house 
was too large for the property which Mrs. Rowley inherited with it, 
having been originally built to correspond with a greater estate, 
which was subsequently divided; but it was fortunately just the sort 
of mansion which it was possible to leave in partial decadence without 
offence to the eye or the taste. The part which needed repair most 
was just that which it would have been a sin not to have left as it 
was. As finishing would have spoiled Mr. Woodville’s Centaur, so 
complete renovation would have spoiled Oakham. Its dilapidation 
was the decay in which, as Byron says, “ beauty lingers.’ There 
were considerations of mercy, too, as well as pleas for the picturesque. 
To have restored the roof, or built up the fissures of the ivied walls, 
at least on the west side, would not only have destroyed the valerians 
and snapdragons, with twenty other parasites of ruin, but have been 
death, or at least exile, to all the birds which had been settled in 
every crevice for a hundred years—a good prescriptive title, if birds 
have any rights at all. Time was running fast enough of itself 
against the feathered occupants, without the help of masons and 
carpenters ; but as the house had been built in the most solid way, 
they might well reckon on another century’s possession, if they were 
only let alone. The problem the Rowleys had to solve was to put 
one half of the venerable building into habitable order without 
destroying its harmony with the ruinous condition of the other. 
And they were tolerably successful. When the work was completed 
as it now was, except in minor details, the only observable contrast 
was like that of robust old age with tottering but still erect decre- 
pitude, as you may have seen a son hale and hearty at sixty 
supporting a sire with twenty additional years on his shoulders. 

It was well all this had been done before the present crisis came, 
and Susan Rowley’s thoughts had other employment than overseeing 
architects. A whole bevy of Mrs. Dunlops would not have made 
her soul so sad as it was that morning, when, after her mother and 
sister were gone, she hastened to the village with two objects—one 
to press Mr. Buchan not to delay his visit, the other to secure the 
society and help of one of the Cosies. The Cosies were always good 
at need. The only difficulty arose from the competition among so 
many kind-hearted girls. There was never such pushing before 
between Dorothy and Margery, the foremost candidates, until at last 
they drew lots, and Dorothy was the favourite of fortune. 
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At Mr. Buchan’s house Susan found to her satisfaction that he had 
already gone to the island, as he had promised Mrs. Rowley to do. 
So far, then, her heart was lighter; but her relief was of short 
duration, for close to the vicarage she met Mr. Buchan returning. 
He had seen his patient, who had certainly fever on him, but the 
doctor hoped to nip it in the bud with the medicines he had 
administered. To-morrow he would see him again. 

“To-morrow!” exclaimed Susan. ‘ But suppose he is worse to- 
night ?” 

The doctor thought that was not likely, and said he had found a 
careful woman attending him, the wife of one of the islanders whose 
hut was hard by. 

“T heartily wish we had him on this side,” continued Mr. Buchan, 
“but he would not hear of it. He refuses to believe his illness 
serious, and talks of setting out in a day or two on some very distant 
journey.” 

“Did he say where?” 

“No; but he pointed to the ground, and at first I misunderstood 
him—he looked so very ill; but I found he only meant the other 
side of the globe.” 

“ Yes, yes, that was what he meant,” said Susan. It was spoken 
more to herself than to Mr. Buchan. 

Early the next day Susan took up her new quarters; Mr. Black- 
adder, to whom she freely mentioned her reasons, highly approving 
of them, as did Mr. Buchan also. 

There was a ridge of high rocks close to the mansion, from the 
summit of which the purple island was better seen than from any 
other point of the coast, that side of it where the hut stood exactly 
fronting the spectator. <A zigzag of easy ascent led to the top, and 
then dropped more abruptly to the beach at the same place where Mrs. 
Upjohn’s picnic party had landed, as the reader will probably recol- 
lect. There were always a few boats lying there, looking for occa- 
sional employment. Susan had often been on this eminence for the 
sake of the prospect from it, little thinking of the use it was to be 
in her present grief, from the opportunity it afforded of communi- 
cation with the island by signals. Mr. Buchan could not go back- 
wards and forwards more than once in the day, and what was the 
poor fisherman’s wife to do in case of any emergency only too easily 
imagined? Consulting with her affectionate friend, Miss Rowley 
hit on a simple plan of telegraphic communication—a flag exhibited 
by day from a pole before Arnaud’s door, and after dusk a candle or 
a lighted faggot. By this means, and having a constant look-out 
kept from the cliffs, Susan would be immediately apprised should the 
nurse require help, or any new crisis take place. Even thus the 
arrival of succour must be miserably slow, but there was nothing 
better to be done. All the measures the sorrowful girl could take 
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she took with prudence and promptitude. A horse stood saddled to 
convey information to Mr. Buchan, and one of Arnaud’s own men, 
who was in the coast-guard service, undertook with alacrity the duty 
of keeping a look-out by night. 

“ By daylight,” said the good Dorothy, “‘ you must leave the watch 
tome. I'll take all I shall want with me in a basket.” 

“We will divide the employment between us, my dear,” said 
Susan. 

“T only thought,” said her friend, “that you must have enough 
to do in getting the house in order.” 

‘It will be a relief to me to have a walk now and then, and sit 
on the rocks. After all, there is not half so much to be done in the 
house as mamma fancies.” 


“Give me something to do at once,” said Dorothy ; “ remember, 
it was not to be idle I came here.” 

Susan gave her Mrs. Rowley’s room to settle. There wasa great 
deal to be done there, and it was for that very reason Susan assigned 
it to her. No sooner was Miss Cosie at work than Susan flew to her 
observatory. It was just the hour when she knew Mr. Buchan would 
be going over, and her intention was to wait for his return and run 
down to meet him by the steep descent we have mentioned. It was 
a calm silvery day in October. Distant objects are often wonderfully 
distinct in that grey autumnal atmosphere. With the help of a 
small glass all the external details of Arnaud’s dwelling were per- 
fectly visible. His door stood wide open; Susan could even see his 
glazed hat hanging on the wall, and under it either his gun or it 
might be his volunteer’s sword. Now and then she could perceive 
a form moving to and fro in the hut; once it came to the door, and 
stood there for a few moments. No doubt it was the woman who 
had that dear life in her charge—that life for which Susan would 
have given her own. Little could that poor woman have dreamed 
that the post of danger she occupied by the bed of a man in a 
malignant fever made her an object of envy in the eyes of a lady 
like Miss Rowley. Yet it was so. It made Susan wild to think of 
the treasure that depended on the care of a solitary hireling, though 
ever so intelligent and trustworthy. 

“Oh, my poor dear neglected and forsaken Arnaud!” she cried, 
and burst into a torrent of tears. 

She wiped them in an instant, and it was to see Mr. Buchan half 
way across the little channel. In her distraction she had not noticed 
his arrival at the beach below her. He had attached his pony to a 
tree that was near. Susan could hear the animal cropping the 
herbage about him, the day was so still. 

As soon as Susan saw him afloat again, palpitating with anxiety 
she descended the cliffs to meet him on his landing. 

Too truly had she concluded that the reason why he had remained 
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so short a time in the hut was not that the patient was better, but 
that at present there was nothing new to be done. The fever was 
established, and would run its course. There was no increase of 
dangerous symptoms; it was probably infectious, but the nurse was 
fearless, and it was a grain of comfort to poor Susan to hear she was 
also a person not without experience in attending the sick, and was 
besides devoted to Arnaud. 

Mr. Buchan’s anticipations were fulfilled. Several days elapsed 
without change; no flag was displayed by day, no torch kindled by 
night. It was the solstice of the fever. The malady stood still ; 
but what was there to still the bosom throbbing with solicitude and 
love? To add care to care, there came a letter from Exeter with 
the news that Fanny had suffered slightly by her journey, and that 
Mrs. Rowley’s return would be delayed. 


Cuapter XLIX. 


IN WHICH THE TRAVELS ARE RELATED OF MR. WOODVILLE AND MISS 
CATERAN. 


Tue spell which the winking philosopher exercised over Mr. Wood- 
ville must have been of wonderful power, to make him recant his 
vows, registered at the shrine of Santo Giulio, against Alpine 
adventure for the remainder of his days ; and there must have been 
other influences at work, hardly less strong, to induce him, not only 
to go mountaineering again, but to take two ladies along with him. 
One of these fair ones, however, Mrs. Naworth, was only included to 
matronise the other; for the artist was so far from relishing her 
company, that he took a decided aversion to her before he set out. 
It was no great wonder. Mrs. Naworth was a very different person 
from Miss Cateran, though a member of the same Tyburnian coterie. 
She was a widow, and comely enough, for the matter of that, save 
that she had such very thin lips that she must have found it hard to 
bite them when she was out of sorts, which (to do her justice) she 
seldom was, when she had everything her own way; but this, 
unluckily, not being easy in a party of three (one being Mr. Wood- 
’ ville, who liked to have his way, too), Mrs. Naworth had often 
occasion to bite her thin lips upon the journey, or, at least, try to do 
it. We know Mr. Woodville’s peculiarities already, and that taking 
things easily and coolly was not his strong point. In short, Miss 
Cateran had a hard card to play between her travelling companions, 
and was never so hard pushed in her life to make things smooth ; 
for though she had always a drop of oil about her for a creaking 
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hinge or to make a rusty key turn in a lock, the key and the hinge 
were sometimes too rusty, and Letitia’s drop of oil was applied in 
vain. 

But as our concern is more with the latter part of the tour than 
the beginning, we must skim very rapidly over a multitude of 
incidents which, though in themselves amusing, would needlessly 
retard our progress. 

The Falcon, at Berne, was the rendezvous which Mr. Sandford had 
given the artist ; but that gentleman had not even been heard of 
there, which surprised Mr. Woodville much more, you may suppose, 
than it did Miss Cateran. Mrs. Naworth (for we must give a touch 
or two of that lady), who had been against going to Berne, declared 
“‘she knew perfectly well Mr. Sandford would not keep his engage- 
ment.” The artist’s back was up in a moment, and, to punish her, 
he announced his intention of waiting two or three days for the 
missing gentleman. 

“Oh, Mr. Woodville !—really—wait at this stupid place!” 
exclaimed the widow. 

“Stupid place!” he replied. ‘Why, you have only seen the 
bears once.” 

Mrs. Naworth bit her lip really this time. 

Miss Cateran never was more at a loss; for she relished the idea 
of staying at Berne as little as the widow, and at the same time she 
feared that her friend’s opposition would make Woodville stop for a 
week. 

Having all the air of paying no attention whatever to Mrs. 
Naworth, she said quietly, as if addressing herself exclusively to the 
artist— 

“Yes; I suppose we must wait—unless we could leave a letter for 
your friend, and tell him where to follow us.” 

“You think that would do,” said Woodville, who was growing 
pliable as wax in Letitia’s hands. 

“Indeed, I think it would,” she answered, with every appearance 
of being as anxious about the meeting as he was. 

“‘ Where would you propose to go ?”’ 

“What should you say to Lucerne ?” 

Woodville assented before Mrs. Naworth had time to do mischief 
by expressing her satisfaction, as she was wild to go up the Rigi. 
We need not say that this was an excursion which the artist left the 
ladies to take by themselves. He waited for them at the Swan, at 
Lucerne, growing more impatient every moment at his friend’s 
default. 

“What can have happened to him? What can the reason be ?” 
he said ruefully to Miss Cateran, when she rejoined him. 

“The poor gentleman must have been taken ill,” she replied 
feelingly, though never in her life more inclined to laugh. 
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« What do you think I ought to do?” 

“Let me think,” said Letitia. You would have sworn that no 
other thought but the success of the Swiss Hamlet Association 
occupied her whole soul. 

“ Really,” she said, after time enough for considering a question 
of life and death, “I don’t think we could do better than leave 
another letter behind us here, and then move about and see what 
is to be seen. Suppose we go to Interlachen.” 

He agreed, or submitted; and in this way Miss Cateran managed 
to accomplish all the usual aims of the tourist in Switzerland. Mr. 
Woodville, hopeless now of effecting his own special object, suffered 
her to lead him wherever she pleased, only bristling up when Mrs. 
Naworth presumed to hint a longing to scale some Alp or another, 
no matter how insignificant. Then he was terribly morose, and told 
such stories of wolves, and avalanches, and the lammergeyer, that he 
made the ladies (or at least one of them) quake in their shoes, and 
scarcely dare to raise their eyes above the line of perpetual snow. 

But they had mountains enough in all conscience; for Letitia, left 
to do what she pleased, decided on crossing the St. Gothard, after 
which, and the usual round of the Lakes (except Little Orta, which 
Woodville would not hear of), they came to Turin ; and it was there 
that the idea (pregnant with results of which she little dreamed) 
occurred to Miss Cateran of paying Mrs. Rowley’s valleys a visit, as 
they were so near. 

Here commenced the really pleasant part of the tour, at least to 
two of the party. Mrs. Naworth caught a bad cold, and was left 
behind to take care of herself, which Miss Cateran knew she could do 
very well. She and the bachelor went off together in the most 
unfeeling spirits, and enjoyed themselves like grasshoppers. The 
weather was lovely, though autumn was so far advanced; and it was 
probably during those delicious days, and in this sequestered scenery, 
that the idea of a companionship not to end with the tour developed 
itself from what was only a blossom in Paris into a full-blown flower. 

They reached old Bobbio, making a bagatelle of the badness of the 
road, which was no better than it had been a dozen years before. 

“ Avenge, O Lord, thy jolted saints!” cried Woodville, in such 
spirits as to make a jest of his hardships. 

Miss Cateran, on her part, sat down to the sorriest of dinners in 
the poorest of little inns, and never once turned up her nose at 
the fare. 

As to the intrinsic dulness of the place, it was of no consequence, 
as it was not dull to its visitors. The duller it was, in the sense of 
being quiet, they liked it the more, in the humour they were in. It 
was so nice to have it all to themselves. Woodville sketched; the 
lady sat by him with a book, or strolled about, never far off, to gather 
a flower, or pick up the last of the strawberries. 
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One day it occurred to the artist to sketch the scene of the 
catastrophe which Alexander had witnessed so long ago, but not so 
long that the memory of his gallantry on the occasion had ceased to 
live in the valley. Almost the only change since that epoch was, 
that patches of brushwood had grown up here and there, and pro- 
mised in time to conceal entirely the unsightly scar made by the 
landslip. The peasants pointed to the place where the old minister’s 
chalet had stood, and showed how the stream had been forced out of 
its former channel by the débris of the fallen mountain. There was 
a striking view of the whole scene from a break in the pine-wood 
that hung over the little inn of the village. 

“ There can’t be a better point of view than this,” said Woodville, 
opening his sketch-book. 

Shall I read to you, while you draw ?” said the lady. 

“ By all means. What book have you got?” 

“Qh, Shakespeare, of course. You know it was the only book 
you brought, except that odd volume of Rabelais which you keep all 
to yourself.” 

« Ah, that perfidious Sandford!” cried Woodville; “if he is not 
ill, which I greatly fear, he has forgotten all about the ‘ Abbey of 
Theleme.’ It can’t be helped—vogue-/a-galére—read me Love’s 
Labour Lost. That was another source of his fine inspirations.” 

Letitia read a bit; but in truth the book was only to “ give herself 
a countenance,” as the French say—anything or nothing sufficed to 
take off her attention. 

«Those men at work down there,” she said, “ will come into your 
sketch benatereny. i 

“T see no men.’ 

“Yonder, under the spot where they told us the anges s house 
stood. You can hear their tools.” 

«Yes, yes; I see them now.” 

“There are several. The brushwood hides them sometimes, and 
there seems to be a man directing them.” 

“T see him, with sandy hair and complexion to match. He is just 
the figure I want in the foreground.” 

“ T wonder what they are doing.” 

“ Little matter to you and me,” said the artist; ‘but if you are 
curious, here is somebody who will inform you. From his dress I 
conclude he is the minister, or barbe, as they call him.” 

Woodville’s conjecture was right. The clergyman’s object in 
approaching them was to introduce himself, as was his wont, to all 
who wandered near his pastoral abode, and offer them such hospi- 
talities as it afforded. The names of Rowley and Arnaud soon 
established a cordial acquaintanceship. The minister sat down on 
the moss between the travellers, and there was plenty of matter for 
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an interesting half-hour’s conversation, which was carried on in 
French. 

Such particulars as we know already from the letter which Mr. 
Arnaud received after the demise of his aged relative, it would be 
superfluous to repeat here; nor need we state either how much the 
thirst of knowledge inherited by Miss Cateran from a remote 
ancestress was stimulated by the tale of the box. 

“With that box,” said Woodville, ‘the secret of Mr. Arnaud’s 
birth is buried for ever.” 

“Until the great day,” said the barbe, ‘‘ when all that is hidden 
shall be brought to light.” 

« After all,” said Miss Cateran, addressing the minister, “I don’t 
see why it should be absolutely necessary to wait quite so long as 
that, it is only buried under a certain depth of rubbish ; and that 
reminds me, sir, to ask you what those workmen are doing yonder, 
near the very spot, I believe, which we are talking of.” 

The pastor in reply pointed with his finger, and called her 
attention to the man with the red or sandy hair, whom she had 
already noticed. 

“The overseer, is he not ?”’ said Letitia. 

“‘ Not a mere overseer, madam, for the work is at his own expense ; 
he is a Mr. Prince, a benevolent gentleman, who came here about ten 
days since to lay out a considerable sum in giving employment to 
our poor people. We suggested several undertakings; but he 
decided himself on what he is now doing—restoring the stream to 
its original channel.” 

“ And will that be of much use to you?” said Woodville. 

“Not much use certainly,” said the minister; “but we must let 
him have his way, as he is giving work and spending his money.” 

“He might as well spend it on something useful,” said Miss 
Cateran ; “ why does not he dig for that box, for instance ?” 

The minister had no answer to that, and soon retired, hoping the 
travellers would do his wife, who was their countrywoman, the 
favour of taking tea with her—an- invitation which Letitia gra- 
ciously accepted. 

The artist went on drawing; the lady sat beside him ruminating. 

“What are you pondering so demurely ?” said Woodville. 

“T’m thinking of going down to-morrow to where they are 
working, and having a chat with this Mr. Prince.” 

“‘ He won’t change his plans for you. If you only knew that sort 
ofeman as well as I do!” 

“ No harm to try,” said Letitia. 

They took tea at the pastor’s, and Miss Cateran, unspoiled by 
London life and lobster suppers, enjoyed herself at that frugal meal, 
beneath that lowly roof, in that rude sequestered valley, more than 
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any of her English friends could have believed. In the course of 
the evening, she had a private chat with the minister’s wife, a 
shrewder person than her husband, who assured her that Mr. Prince’s 
operations would do the village positive harm. 

“Why doesn’t he dig for that box ?”’ repeated Letitia. 

*‘ My private opinion is,” said the other lady, “that he has some 
other object beside that which he avows. He may be a very good 
man, but if he is, his countenance belies him.”’ 

This was a fresh stimulus to the purpose which Miss Cateran had 
already formed ; so next day, when Woodville was again at his sketch, 
she left him, and made her way down the slope towards the place where 
the peasants were working, but the descent suddenly became too 
steep for her, and she was obliged to halt just when she was within 
little more than fifty yards of them, and could distinctly hear their 
voices. She sat down to watch their proceedings, as she could do no 
more. Soon one workman and then another noticed and saluted her 
with a touch of his hat or his bonnet. Not so their employer, 
though he presently seated himself right opposite to her, and after a 
single stare, pulled something out of his pocket which he began to 
eat. The sun was in her favour, so that she could see his face and 
person pretty distinctly, and what:had fallen from the pastor’s wife 
led her to observe him with attention. 

In a moment she jumped up, as if she had inadvertently sat down 
on a wasps’ nest, or an ant-hill, clambered up the hill in breathless 
excitement, and ran back so fast to where she had left Woodville, 
that she was out of breath when she arrived. 

“What is the matter?” he cried; “was Mr. Prince going to 
eat you?” 

“Wait a moment, I can’t speak yet.” 

“Take your time,” said the artist, laying down his pencil. 

“You will hardly believe me,” she said, as soon as she was able to 
articulate, ‘when I tell you who that man is.” 

“No friend, I presume, or you would not have run away so fast.” 

“A friend of yours, at all events—the very man you have been 
ranging all Switzerland over to find.” 

“Oh, Letitia, how can you talk such wild nonsense ? ” 

“ Fact, fact, fact! my good sir.” 

“ You forget it is not the Ist of April, fair lady,” said Woodville, 
resuming his drawing. 

“ Well, but you are provoking,” she cried; “you take a long 
journey expressly to meet this Mr. Sandford, and when I assure you 
that he is actually here and within a stone’s throw, you grow on a 
sudden indifferent about it, and tell me I am a goose for running to 
tell you; I believe I was, indeed.” 

“Now don’t be vexed, mia cara,” said the artist soothingly, and 
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putting up his things, “he shall be Sandford, or any one you please 
—at least, until I see him with my own eyes.” 

“T have a great mind not to go with you; you take it so coolly.” 

But she did go, nevertheless ; and Woodville said, as they went 
along, in a tone with something of a coo in it— 

“What if I own that I am less eager about it than I was when 
we set out, or even until within the last few happy days.” 

“TI suppose that tale is to match mine,” said Letitia, sparkling up 
and colouring just enough to show that girls don’t always leave 
their blushes behind them at thirty. 

But this dovecot tone only lasted until they gained the point 
overlooking the works from which Miss Cateran had already made 
her observations. Directly Woodville obtained a full view of the 
gentleman in dispute, he laughed outright, and exclaimed,— 

“ Sandford! that man Sandford! why he has neither his hair, nor 
his complexion, nor his stoop—he is just as like Sandford as I am.” 

“He is not like him, just because he is himself,” said Letitia 
sharply. 

“Why this man’s hair is sandy, and Mr. Sandford’s is black, 
touched with silver ; besides, Sandford wore no whiskers.” 

“He has let them grow; he has got Mr. Sandford’s eyes, nose, 
and mouth, the same face, and the same head; what do such minor 
matters as hair and complexion signify.” 

“ Only,” said Woodville, ‘that the same man can’t be both olive 
and sandy, and have both red hair and black hair.” 

“‘T am not so sure of that,” said the lady, very much annoyed at 
finding that the details were so much against her. 

“ Besides, he can see us as well as we see him, and you observe 
recognises neither of us.” 


‘“‘ Perhaps he has his reasons; if it is not himself, it must be his 
brother.” 

“That’s like what the wolf said to the lamb—if it was not you, it 
was your father; besides, who told you that he has a brother? To 
be sure, Alexander had a crotchet on that subject; but you never 
concurred with him.” 


This last observation shut Miss Cateran up, as Mrs. Upjohn would 
have expressed it. 

“‘T suppose I am wrong, Sir Artist.” she said, after a pause, with 
well-affected submission ; but so positive was she that she was right, 
that she wrote that very day the first letter which Alexander received 
from her. 

With Woodville she now scrupulously avoided the subject, but 
she had several more chats with the minister’s wife, whose suspicions 
had been growing stronger every day. She had picked up a number 
of scraps of information about the philanthropist’s conduct in the 
house where he lodged, all leading to inferences adverse to his 
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respectability ; and, what was more, she told Letitia that she firmly 
believed it was really the box he was searching for, under the 
impression that it contained money or jewels. 

“‘ How did he know of its existence?” said Letitia. 

“« Anybody in the village could have told him. My husband was 
not as reserved as he should have been on such a subject.” 

“Does your husband believe it contains money ? ” 

“No; but as soon as it got abroad that it contained something of 
value, the peasantry would have it that it could only be gold.” 

“His proceedings ought to be narrowly watched,” said Miss 
Cateran. ‘“ Your husband ought to be on the qui vive.” 

“Oh,” said the pastor’s wife with a smile, “there are sharper eyes 
on him than my poor dear husband’s. I have already taken care of 
that.” 

It was after this conversation that Miss Cateran wrote again to 
Mr. Alexander, more positively than before, assuring him, with- 
out going into particulars, that the pretended Mr. Prince was 
undoubtedly one of the two notorious brothers, and promising to 
keep Mr. Woodville at Turin until he had time to join them. 
Letitia would have given her eyes to have stayed at Bobbio and seen 
the business out; but she saw that Mr. Woodville had got enough of 
the place, and prudently husbanded her influence to detain him at 
Turin, where there was at least an opera, such as it was, and rather 
better eating. 


CuarpTer L. 


IN WHICH MR. ALEXANDER REVISITS BOBBIO AT A TRAGICAL CRISIS, 


AND MRS, ROWLEY’S CONCERN IN THE IRON BOX IS BROUGHT TO 
LIGHT. 


“ Miss Careran has hoaxed you beautifully!” cried Woodville, as 
he shook hands with his friend at Trombetta’s, in Turin. 

“T forgive her with all my heart if she has,” replied the solicitor, 
laughing. ‘I am so glad to see both her and you.” 

“ Well, but you must not stay with us a moment. Go and satisfy 
yourself ; I hope Mr. Sandford will recognise you—he ignored me 
altogether. We shall await your return here.” 

Mrs. Naworth, who was now recovered, chafed again at this new 
delay, being now bent on visiting Genoa because it was out of the 
question. As to the Vaudois country, when she heard of its meagre 
fare and rough accommodation, she congratulated herself on having 
escaped it; but that did not prevent her from making several bitter 
little speeches on the way in which she had been deserted. 
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The end of the same day found the lady’s attorney at the end of 
his journey. He walked up the long wild valley from La Tour, 
alternately recalling his impressions of the scenery, and ruminating 
on the strange details which Miss Cateran had found time to give 
him. The minister’s wife had written to her two days before, and 
told her that the workmen in Mr. Prince’s pay had already come 
upon what were evidently rafters and other traces of a building ; so 
that Alexander could hardly have timed his journey better. The 
day was still and sombre, not one to make a solemn man gay, nor 
yet to make a gay man exactly solemn ; yet Alexander, revolving all 
the extraordinary particulars of Mrs. Rowley’s misfortunes, and 
remembering his recent interview with Arnaud and the singular way 
in which he had been affected by the mention of Sandford’s name in 
connection with the abode of his infancy, could not, with all his 
native buoyancy of spirits, avoid falling into a mood unusual with 
him, but in perfect harmony with the pensiveness of the day. So 
cheerful and airy was he naturally, that his disposition led him often 
even to toy with serious subjects, when forced upon him, as a kitten 
plays with the sad leaves of autumn; but there was nothing of this 
in the cast of his meditations on the present evening, as he drew 
near Bobbio, but rather a foreshadowing of the dismal event which 
he came almost to witness. 

It was almost dark, and the bats were darting to and fro as he 
entered the village, which would have been profoundly silent only 
that here and there at the door of one or two of the lowly dwellings 
a knot of peasants stood confabulating in whispers, as if discussing 
some mysterious or distressing subject. They paid little attention to 
him, and he proceeded to the little inn. At first nobody appeared, 
but the mistress came at last, and excused her neglect by informing 
him that an event had occurred that very morning which had 
thrown the whole commune into confusion, 

“TJ thought something unpleasant had happened,” he said, “ from 
what I observed in the street; I hope it has been nothing very 
bad ?” 

“A terrible thing, sir,” she answered ; “a good charitable gen- 
tleman, who was spending his riches in employing our poor peasantry, 
was killed by the fall of a mass of stones and rubbish where they 
were working !” 

“Mr. Prince!” said Alexander, with great emotion. 

“Yes, sir; Mr. Prince, a countryman of yours.” 

“‘ Terrible that, indeed,” said Alexander. 

The woman then told him that the remains were lying in a house 
not far off—the same in which he had lodged—and were to be 
buried the following day. 


Alexander desired a room to be prepared for him, and then asked 
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whether he might be allowed to see the body, as he had reason to 
fear that he had some knowledge of the deceased. 

There was no difficulty about it. The woman lighted a lantern, 
—for it was now pitch-dark,—and conducted him to the place, which 
was but at a short distance. 

She entered, as if the house was familiar to her, and treading 
reverently and speaking hardly above her breath, she opened a door 
on the ground-floor, and showed him in. The room was dimly lighted 
by a single neglected and wavering candle, and in the middle, on a 
low pallet or stretcher, lay the dismal sight he came to see, and he 
could have imagined no spectacle more ghastly, or which it required 
more courage or less superstition to behold without shuddering, for 
though the features were unmutilated, the eyes were unclosed, and 
their stony glare (faint and fluttering as the light was), spoke at 
once of the evil life the man had lived and the violent death that 
ended it. 

Alexander, after he had stood for some moments mute and horror- 
stricken, took the lamp out of his guide’s hand, and approached the 
pallet. The woman remained standing as far off as she could, but 
still continued to talk. 

“ His poor head, you see, escaped injury; it was only his body 
that was crushed.” 

Alexander made no reply. <A single glance was enough to satisfy 
him that one of the Moffats lay stark and stiff before him. Which 
of them it was he was unable to decide. 

“T hope the poor gentleman was not your friend,”’ said the woman, 
with feeling, seeing how much Alexander was moved as he turned 
away and handed her back the lantern. 

“Not a friend—hardly perhaps an acquaintance,” he answered 
shortly, and returned to the inn. 

The ensuing morning early he repaired to the pastor’s house, 
where he heard not only the confirmation in detail of the account 
he had already received, but other important facts besides, which as 
yet were only known to the minister, his wife, and the syndic of the 
place. 

The manner cf the catastrophe was so remarkable, that the simple 
pastor of a community where reason was still a long way in arrear of 
faith, might well have been excused for seeing the digitus Dei expressly 
in it. 

“This wretched man was in search of a box of money or jewels, 
was he not?” said Alexander. ‘I learned so much at Turin from 
my friend Miss Cateran.” 

“That lady and my wife were right all along, 


”? said the minister 


frankly. “I found it hard to believe in such an amount of hypocrisy 
and wickedness.” 
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“‘T am not surprised,” said Alexander. ‘ But did he come at what 
he wanted ? for that is now perhaps the main point.” 

“Oh, he did, Mr. Alexander, to his sorrow; for it pleased the 
Almighty to make his guilt the instrument of his punishment. It 
happened this way :—There was a mass or a wall of rubbish, as it 
were the wall of this room, or rather the side of a new railway cut- 
ting; there were rafters and fragments of furniture, that belonged 
no doubt to the old manse, projecting here and there through the 
stones and gravel—some say a corner of the box itself was visible, 
and that the wretched man was just about to snatch it—at all events, 
he was standing close under the mass, when it suddenly detached 
itself and fell, crushing him so fearfully that life was extinct before 
he was extricated. The box was found right upon his chest, one 
corner driven into it as with a sledge. His head was the only part 
of his body that escaped mutilation.” 

“To enable me to recognise his features,” said Alexander, “ as 
those of a notorious malefactor, who has at length in this signal 
manner expiated a life of crime and profligacy.” 

The minister then took Alexander to the syndic, in whose custody 
the box was, as well as the papers and other things found on the 
person of the deceased. The box was a small oblong one of iron, 
tinned. It was half eaten with rust, the lock was smashed, and it 
was another miracle that its contents, only papers, had escaped 
destruction. The papers were taken out and read in the presence 
of the three gentlemen. 

The nature and effect of them, both with: relation to Mr. Arnaud 
and Mrs. Rowley, were precisely what the reader has been led to 
anticipate. They filled Alexander with strong and conflicting 
emotions. 

Among the articles found were a pair of false whiskers and one or 
two phials with dyes and washes, probably some of the miscellaneous 
assortment which we have already seen in the chambers of those 
more than double-dyed villains, the Messrs. Leonard. 

Among the papers were several which removed all doubt on the 
question of identity, and cleared up other dark matters besides. 
One was the following letter, which the deceased had received only 
the day before his death, or rather, his execution :— 


“ Dear ARCHIE,— 

“Tf you want more cash, you must have it ; but what you had 
from good Mrs. U. ought to pay the labour of those beggarly 
Waldenses for a twelvemonth. But get the case, whatever it costs. 
Don’t come back without it; or, by all the primroses of Primrose 
Hill, Pll cut your acquaintance. It is well worth a thousand pounds 
to us, and we shall get it either from one party or the other as sure 
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as God’s in Gloucester. The widow is no fool, whatever the mis- 
sionary may be. However, you only get the case and the papers, 
and leave it to me to bring them to market. Mrs. U. has absconded, 
but her husband is always a sure mark. 

“Yours, according to your behaviour, 


“Op N.”’ 


The syndic, or magistrate, of the village, at first, demurred to 
placing the casket and other things in Alexander’s hands; but as 
soon as he stated who he was, and how intimately he was connected 
with all the parties, to say nothing of his personal claims to more 
than mere respect, no objection was made to his taking everything 
with him. As to the documents, he promised to have them copied 
at Turin, and to deposit either the copies or the originals with the 
proper authorities there. 

He then bade a kind adieu to the pastor and his less simple wife, 
and left the village with a still more thoughtful face than he entered 
it, and a heavier weight on his spirits. More than once, thinking of 
Arnaud, he exclaimed to himself on his long walk, “ Noble-minded 
fellow! he must have known that these papers existed. Now I 
understand the distraction which I took to be love.” 

“The box! the box!” exclaimed Letitia, as Alexander entered 
with it in his hand. 

“ Gold or jewels?” cried Mrs. Naworth. 

“ T see by your countenance,” said Woodville, “ that the contents, 
whatever they may be, are not of a pleasing nature ; but who is Mr. 
Prince? Let us know that first, to put Miss Cateran out of pain.” 

Alexander was in no hurry to answer; he placed the crushed and 
rust-eaten box on the table, drew a chair, and sat down, while the 
rest gathered round him, like an eager circle to hear a ghost-story. 

“ Miss Cateran was right,” he said at length, regarding Woodville 
gravely. 

It was like a thunder-stroke to the artist. 

‘God bless me,” he cried, “‘ you don’t mean to say—-——.” 

“ Not your friend, Woodville, but his brother-——one of the Moffats. 
No doubt about it.” 

Woodville was speechless. 

“ T hope he is in custody,” said Letitia. 

“An officer has him in his grasp,” replied Alexander, “‘ who never 
yet let innocent or guilty out of his hands—he is no more.” 

As soon as he had told the story, he said, after a pause,— 

“Much as you have been surprised and pained by what I have 
told you, what I have still to say, with the papers in this box to 
vouch for it, will affect you more. I meam you, Miss Cateran, and 


my friend, Woodville, who are both Mrs. Rowley’s friends.”’ 
VOL. VII. N.S. BB 
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Letitia turned pale as death. 

“Mrs. Rowley!” cried Woodville, “how can they affect her in 
any way ?” 

“In two ways, and seriously ; she has found a brother and lost an 
estate. Arnaud is her brother, the proofs are here.” 

Miss Cateran burst into tears. 

“To think,” she exclaimed, sobbing, “that I have been instru- 
mental a second time in ruining her.” 

“Not at all,” said Alexander kindly; “on the contrary, your 
sagacity and that of the pastor’s wife have been of the greatest 
service, by preventing those documents from falling into dishonest 
hands. The discovery was made by Mrs. Rowley’s enemies, not her 
friends ; it was made by Mrs. Upjohn, or with her money. I have 
documents here to prove that, too.” 

“T only wish,” cried Woodville, knuckling the table in his 
customary fashion, “the caitiff’s neck had been broken before he 
grubbed up such a questionable treasure.” 

“In remembering what Mrs. Rowley loses,” said Alexander, 
“those who know her as well as we do ought not to forget what 
she gains.” 

“Oh, Mr. Alexander,” said Letitia, trying to dry her eyes, “ that 
is poor comfort for me; she could have done very well without a 
brother, who is only discovered to reduce her to beggary.” And 
she burst again into a passion of tears, which even Woodville found 
it difficult to restrain. 

“T suppose it will kill her,” said Mrs. Naworth. 

“You don’t know the lady you speak of,”’ said the artist sharply. 

“T know,” rejoined the widow, “if I was in her place, I would 
rather haye the estate without the brother, than the brother at the 
cost of the estate.” 


“‘That’s because you are Mrs. Naworth, not Mrs. Rowley,” retorted 
Woodville. 

It was just, but Alexander would not have made such a savage 
speech to a lady on any provocation. 

The ladies having withdrawn, Letitia to dry her eyes, and her 
friend to recover from the stroke she had just got, the artist said, 
with strong feeling,— 

“Tt is I who ought to reproach myself with having helped Mrs. 
Rowley’s enemies, not that poor girl.” 

“Pooh, you were simply deceived,” said Alexander, “and you 
need not be overwhelmed with shame, for it was by an accomplished 
master of the art.” 

‘TI was duped in Paris by one brother, and at Bobbio by another. 


That poor girl detected the impostor the moment she laid her eyes 
on him.” 
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“Miss Cateran,” said Alexander, “ has not only a good head on her 
shoulders, but what is better, a good heart under her stomacher, and 
therefore I congratulate my old friend cordially on having won her 
affections.” 

“ Now this is too bad,” cried Woodville, “ to anticipate what I had 
made up my mind to confide to you. What led you to suspect it ?” 

“ As to that,” replied Alexander, with a smile, “I had a shrewd 
suspicion of it from the day I saw you in Paris in your new robe-de- 
chambre.” 

“And you,” said the detected artist, to have a bit of revenge, 
“have you no lady in your eye with a good head and a good heart 
to match it? Do you know woes; % mean Letitia and I—have 
often talked of Mrs. Rowley for you.” 

« Ah!” said Alexander, without betraying the slightest emotion, 
whether he experienced any or not, ‘‘what would my old mother 
say if I were to think of such a thing, especially after what has just 
occurred ? ” 

“T am sorry to hear,” said Woodville, with his measureless 
credulity, “that the old lady is so devoted to Mammon.” 

The very next moment Alexander had his finger on his friend’s 
eye again. Moffat himself could not have done it better. 

“We travel together, I hope,” said the artist. 

“My business abroad is not yet done,” said Alexander, “I pro- 
mised a friend of mine to engage an Italian architect to build a 
house for him, and I must go to Milan about it.” 

« A very good place,” said Woodville. 

‘Perhaps you could help my friend to a design,” said Alexander. 

“Where is he going to build?” 

“On one of the lakes.” 

“A lake! oh, I have the very thing you want, a design I made 
for unfortunate Mrs. Rowley in the days of auld lang syne. I must 
have shown it to you at the time.” 

“| forget,” said the Jesuitical solicitor. 

The artist found it after a short hunt in his portfolio, and made 
his friend a present of it, saying, as he put it up in an envelope,— 

“Poor lady, she was on her high horse in those days; I suggested 
a cottage, but nothing would do but a villa, with a portico, and 
terraces, and all that sort of thing.” 

«She was always hopeful and aspiring,” said Alexander, and at 
the same moment Miss Cateran returned just in time to receive his 
parting compliments before he left Turin with the box, having now 
only the easiest part of his business abroad to transact. 

Marmion SavaGe. 
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A SHORT LETTER TO SOME LADIES. 


As the subject of the following letter is one of public interest, and of great importance, 
perhaps no apology is needed for its insertion here. It was meant to explain why the 
writer was unable to comply with the request which had been made, that he would 


join the supporters of the Ladies’ Association for the Repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. 


In spite of my admiration for the moral courage of the women who 
have come forward in this matter, I cannot help regarding the 
action which they are now taking as particularly deplorable. The first 
manifesto of the Association was eminently calculated to give a cer- 
tain ground for the presumptuous notion, current among men of 
the world, that resort to declamatory d priori methods is the in- 
curable vice of women when they come to political subjects; very 
fortunately this inference was speedily overthrown by the masterly 
letter of Miss Garrett. The second manifesto, which you have been 
good enough to forward, seems to me to be even less persuasive than 
the first. In this the Association ceases to care whether such Acts 
effectually stop the ravages of disease or not; even if they could 
be proved capable of doing this, “we should still,” you say, “declare 
them worthy of our strongest reprobation.” It is therefore quite super- 
fluous for one who like myself is examining the reasons for joining 
or for withstanding your action, to consider the evidence for the 
efficiency of the Acts in checking disease. What then are the faults 
which the Association finds with these Acts? Not that they are 
inoperative, for it would reprobate them just as strongly if they 
were proved capable of stamping out the disease. What then ? 
“ That remoter causes of sin have been disregarded.” On this principle 
you might have opposed the Act abolishing the Slave Trade, because 
there was no attempt to abolish slavery. 

“ Resistance to authority given under these Acts is punished.” The 
English Parliament has certainly brought to a pitch of wonderful 
perfection the art of legislation which is no legislation; but a clause 
added to each of our laws that people might please themselves 
whether they obeyed it or not would still be a novelty. 

“ The tending of the sick is undertaken out of no compassion for then, 
but that their companions in vice shall be rendered safe from infection.” 
I question this imputation of motives, but even if it be as you say, 
so long as the sick are tended and cured, then for this at any rate 
we may fairly rejoice. And it will surely be something of a paradox 
for the Association, out of compassion for them, to suppress this tend- 
ing of the sick. 


“A standing army and a long term of military service have been 
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assumed necessary.” The bad policy involved in the maintenance of 
a standing army can be no reason why we should not discuss a 
question affecting the health of soldiers on its own merits. There 
are persons who believe it a great misfortune to a nation to have a 
standing army of clergy, pledged and paid to resist new truths, but 
these persons would probably not object to examine on its merits 
such a question, for example, as that of clerical celibacy. Again, 
supposing the national military system to be a grievous blunder, 
that can be no good reason why we should resist a humane and 
otherwise expedient measure for lessening disease. Would cruelty 
to a horse not be cruelty, and ought it not to be punishable as such, 
if the horse happened to belong to a cavalry regiment? It can 
hardly be an answer to those who defend these Acts on the ground 
that they are beneficial to the brutalised creatures affected by them and 
to the health of new generations, to say that a standing army is a bad 
thing. Surely nobody thought it wrong to help to alleviate the 
sufferings of our troops during the winter campaign in the Crimea, 
simply because he held the war against Russia to be a criminal 
blunder. 

You assert that these Acts “indirectly admit prostitution to be a 
necessity.” It is truer to say that they recognise it as a fact. There 
is no more ground for charging the framers and advocates of these 
Acts with a belief in the necessity of prostitution, than there is for 
bringing the same charge against the surgeon who treats the dis- 
eases incident to it. Whether necessary or not, prostitution does 
actually confront us, and like any other evil of our social condition, 
has to be dealt with in one way or another. Do the various Acts 
for promoting the health of towns, indirectly admit the necessity of 
uncovered cesspools, over-crowded lodging-houses, and so forth ? 
Prostitution is at present so widespread and deep-rooted that it is 
practically for our generation just as if it were a necessity. 

“ This admission,” you say finally, “we resist with all the strength 
of our belief in the sanctity of pure and faithful love, and in the progress 
of the human race.” Surely these sound the very windiest words I 
have heard for many a day. We others believe in the progress of 
the human race, too, but only on condition of enlightened and 
strenuous effort on the part of persons of superior character and 
opportunity ; and though this effort to prevent the redemption of a 
portion of an unborn generation from a deadiy disease may be 
strenuous, its enlightenment strikes us as questionable. To sacrifice 
the health and vigour of unborn creatures to the “rights” of 
harlotry to spread disease without interference, is a doubtful contri- 
bution towards the progress of the race. As to the sanctity of pure 
and faithful love, a time may come when such words will describe 
the relations of all men and women as truly as they describe those of 
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a very great many among them now. But can you seriously think 
that the Satyr is on the very point of parting company with man? 
Remembering the stupendous tardiness with which each moral trans- 
formation in the history of mankind has been brought about, can 
you seriously think that this passion, most savage and untamable of 
all, is suddenly in our generation going to accept the yoke once for 
all, and clothe itself in your robe of pure and faithful love? If you 
do not mean forthwith, in how long atime? Twenty, thirty, fifty, 
years? But during all these years one generation after another has 
been tormented and enfeebled by the vices of its ancestors. 

I confess this talk about pure and faithful love seems to me the 
most shocking mockery, when we remember that these Acts affect 
the very dregs of the population—the lowest kind of prostitute on 
the one hand, and on the other the most vicious of the common 
soldiers. A great proportion of these unfortunate beings, male and 
female, have found their way out of the agricultural districts, and 
have undergone the ordeal of our squirearchice system, which, like the 
mill of God, doth grind exceeding small. If you will read the reports 
of the condition of the agricultural gangs, or of the serfs on the 
estates of pious evangelical noblemen and others in Dorsetshire, you 
will see that the chances of pure and faithful love for the class out 
of whom so many common soldiers and garrison harlots come, are 
not considerable. Reluctance to admit that so many human crea- 
tures are irreclaimably brutalised in their natures by influences at 
work from the first moment of susceptibility is natural, but it is a 
strange reason why we should refuse not only to mitigate the suffer- 
ings which the poor wretches, with characters for which they are 
partially responsible, bring on themselves, but also to stretch out a 
hand to stay the plague from innocent offspring. 

This sentimental persistence in treating permanently brutalised 
natures as if they still retained infinite capabilities for virtue, is 
one of the worst faults of some of the best people now living. The 
salutary punishment of flogging, for example, for the atrocious 
outrages of men upon the persons ed their wives, is earnestly resisted 
becanse it would degrade the offender. People insist on shutting 
their eyes to the existence among us of masses of men and women 
who are virtually in the condition of barbarians, and whose practices 
can only be repressed by the same wisely coercive methods which 
have always been essential to raise a barbarous community into a 
civilised state. How long are we to go on sacrificing the future 
with all its hopes to this most cruel tenderness for the worst elements 
of the present ? 

The “contrition” which the members of the Association so 
honourably avow will not, we may trust, be merely official, but will 
be of a personal and proselytising kind. The state of the question 
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calls for more than corporate remorse. For my own part, I believe 
there is no more effective cause of the misconduct of vicious women 
in this country than the misconduct of virtuous ones. For one 
thing, English ladies are conspicuous over all the world for the sour, 
merciless, and indiscriminating austerity with which they repulse the 
efforts of a woman who has once gone wrong to set herself socially 
right again. In the second place, English households of the middle and 
upper classes, and for this the mistresses are mainly responsible, are 
conspicuous for the barrier of cold, harsh, and emphatically inhuman 
reserve which cuts off anything like that friendly, considerate, sym- 
pathetic intercourse which ought to mark every family relation. 
The truth is that domestic service is not counted a family relation. 
We are not ashamed to have human beings in the kitchen on much 
the same footing as the horse in the stable and the dog in the kennel, 
only they are as horses and dogs with cooking and other two-handed 
qualities. If it is demoralising to masters and mistresses, and espe- 
cially to the young of a house, to have constantly by their side and 
under the same roof, persons to whom they recognise no obligation 
beyond those of payment of a small wage and the use, not by 
any means invariable, of a certain frigid politeness of speech, 
what can we say of the effect in the mind of the servant—who 
after all must be a human being or else she would get no wages— 
of a life which is physically laborious, and in which the labour 
is relieved by no friendly and gracious recognition? Has no 
member of the Association ever seen the stout son of the 
house lounging over the newspaper, while the housemaid is 
toiling up two or three flights of stairs with heavy burdens? 
And the mistress haggling over a couple of pounds increase of a 
servant’s wages one hour, and squandering fifty in personal finery 
the next ? So long as these things are, so long as service is inter- 
preted in this brutal sense, and relegated to a caste, instead of being 
performed by the members of the family, either born or informally 
received in some sort into it, so long there will be many women in a 
dense population who will deliberately prefer prostitution as a trade, 
without trying domestic service whose conditions they know by 
hearsay, and many others who will drift into it after trying this 
service and finding it as cheerless a life as life can be. And how 
many recruits does this doleful host receive from the great band of 
seamstresses? For eleven hours close work, often fourteen in spite 
of dressmakers and of the inspector, a girl well-paid receives 
eighteenpence, more or less. So long as this goes on, it is morally 
impossible for prostitution to be other than a necessity. And 
on the whole, it is perhaps not so very much more degrading and 
soul-destroying and fundamentally immoral, to wear away a life in 
pandering to the coarse appetite of one sex than in pandering to 
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the ignoble and monstrous vanity of the other. You speak of the 
“‘ practical contempt for womanhood” displayed by the legislature 
in these Acts. This practical contempt for womanhood may be 
seen every hour of every day in its supreme form in the leaden 
inconsiderateness of nine ladies out of ten for their dressmakers, 
domestic servants, nurses, and dependents generally. 

It is for women, for courageous women like those of whom your 
Association is composed, to spread and realise such an idea of the 
family and of all forms of service and of the moral obligation 
against indifference which they instantly erect, that on this most 
dangerous of all sides the approach to the pit may be fenced off. 
This, however, and all other action dictated by the contrition of 
which you speak, so far as it cuts off the roots and sources of the 
evil, must be prospective. It cannot redeem those who are already 
fully committed to courses and, what is still more, to a habit of mind, 
which nothing short of a directly miraculous interposition of divine 
grace could change. For those who are not thus irretrievably com- 
mitted, restoration to health is a first condition of any rise from 
degradation, and the influence of the Acts against which you protest 
is to promote this sanatory condition of the case. That influence 
may be nugatory. You are estopped from pleading this, because 
your opposition would be confessedly as strong, whatever the 
evidence might lead us to conclude as to the sanatory effect of the 
Acts. The most competent persons are of opinion that the effect of 
such regulations is to check disease. If this be so, I am unable to 
see anything in the moral and political considerations which you 
adduce, to make one wish well to your action ; it involves a continu- 
ance of what is the worst kind of cruelty to animals, because the 
sufferers from that indifference of the legislature which you are 


agitating for are human beings, and the worst sufferers of all the 
absolutely innocent. 


Joun Morey. 











